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Tue Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, at one of 
its meetings in October, adopted a resolution which 
declares that the Bank Charter Act of 1844, could 
not have been enforced, except for the discoveries 
of gold in Australia and California; and that the 
Legislature, when the Act was passed, could not 
have foreseen these discoveries. The latter state- 
ment is undeniably true, and the former cannot be 
doubted by any person who has studied the opera- 
tions of the Act. The evils connected with our 
system of currency were described in this ma- 
gazine, in 1847 (when the Act of 1844 was for a 
period suspended), and in subsequent years. The 
periodical paralysis imposed by this system, of 
which the Act of 1844 was only an aggravation, on 
commerce and labour, has been delayed longer in 
the present than in the previous decennial periods, 
by the quantities of gold suddenly drawn into 
active existence. It is impossible that the world 
can have had these large additions made to its cir- 
culating medium, without some changes upon the 
relations of money to work; but they have not been 
felt in Britain. An indirect action has occurred on 
labour, in consequence of an unprecedented emigra- 
tion; and the latter has been stimulated by the 
discovery of gold in Australia ; but few traces of the 
precious metal received from the antipodes remain 
at home. On the contrary, while we write Man- 
chester proposes to go idle, because the spinners 
wish to reduce wages by 10 per cent., and the 
operatives refuse their consent to the arrangement ; 
while Glasgow joins Birmingham in denouncing the 
Act of 1844. 

The prosperity of modern years has arrived at 
the manufacturing operatives in homeopathic quan- 
tities, if it has reached them in any shape. The 
wages paid to spinners and weavers this year are 
not greater than those paid ten years since ;* but the 
price of bread is higher than at any period for 
twenty-five years, with the exception of a few 
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* The wages of spinners were reduced in 1847, but 
increased, we believe, in 1852. 
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months in 1847. The average price of wheat in 
the famine year of 1847, was 69s. 9d., and in 1854, 
it was 72s.5d. The prices in May, June, July, and 
August, of 1547, were higher than in the corres- 
ponding, or any other months, of 1854; but the 
average of the two years stood as already quoted, 
The present price of wheat is nearly equal to the 
highest figures of 1847; and we are told that it 
results from speculation. This statement is, we 
believe, partially inaccurate, like another, which 
ascribes high prices tothe war. Hostilities can only 
have affected the supply of corn from Russia and 
the regions of Turkey which export from the 
Danube. We imported in 1853, the last year of 
peace, 1,704,837 quarters of grain, of all kinds, from 
Russia. This was larger, by 370,420 quarters, than 
the importation of any previous year from that 
country, except 1547, when the gross amount 
reached 2,151,768 quarters. The importation of 
all descriptions of grain from the Turkish dominions 
in 1853, amounted to 2,052,319 quarters, of which 
665,106 quarters were from Wallachia and Moldavia. 
A part of the produce of Bulgaria may also be ex- 
ported from the Danube; but it is not probable 
that the war has interfered with our purchases of 
grain to a larger extent than 2,369,943 quarters of 
all descriptions, in every form; being the amount of 
our greatest receipts in any season, excepting 1847, 
from Russia and Moldavia, and Wallachia. 

The drought in America during 1854 has been 
mentioned as the cause of defective supplies from 
that quarter; but it could not have affected 
materially the prices and receipts of 1854, 
although it may have operated prejudicially on 
those of 1855; and from the States and the 
British North American provinces we imported, in 
1854, 2,220,980 quarters of all grains in every form, 
being more than in any preceding year, except 18 17. 
Our home crop of 1853 was below, and that of 
1854 was much over, an average; while the im- 
portations of grain were only smaller in 1854 than 
in 1853 by 2,263,591 quarters. This difference 
was considered not nearly equivalent to the increase 
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of our home fields; yet the average price, of 1853, 
was 53s. 3d., and of 1854, 72s. 5d. The mode of 
keeping our accounts, not from one harvest to the 
next, but from one new year’s day to the follow- 
ing, mixes the results of a bad or a good harvest, 
throwing them over parts of two years. Thus the 
prices for six or seven months of 1853 were affected 
by the yield of 1852; and an equal period of 1854 
was regulated by the returns of 1853, although this 
arrangement was modified by the fact that July 
came last year before good judges of growing crops 
expected a heavy return. The mystery attending 
upon these prices will not be lessened by a com- 
parison of the importations in nine months of the 
last with those for nine months of the present 
season, being to October in both years :— 


1854. 1855. Reduction. 
6,010,634 4,530,360 ... 1,480,274 qrs. 
3,565,610 1,344,538 2.921,072 ewts. 


The first line relates to grain of all descriptions, 
and the second to flour and meal of all kinds. The 
differences are considerable, but not more than the 
improvement in the home crops amply covered. The 
official return of corn sold in 290 of the principal 
market towns in England and Wales, shows a very 
serious reduction in recent seasons, to which we 
attach limited importance, because the returns are 
carelessly kept, and more corn is now sold directly 
from the farmer to the miller, without a journey to 
the market town, than in former years. The act 
extending the number of towns at which returns 
are made came into operation in 1842. Taking 
the subsequent years from 1843 to 1854 inclusive, 
we have two divisions of six years—the former and 
the later. The figures in the following lines give 
the average sales in these years. The first line 
belongs to the former and the second to the later 
period :— 


Qrs, Qrs. Reduction, 
Wheat... 5,570,317 ... 4,492,992 ... 1,077,325 
Barley ... 2,576,962 ... 2,800,082 ... 276,880 
Oats ..... 1,693,878 ... 75,096 ... 818,782 


We cannot believe in these figures as a fair re- 
presentation of the crops in England and Wales. 
Nobody ever pretended that these returns were 
exact, and we can only hope that they have become 
gradually more inexact. The absolute ignorance 
on the subject loudly proclaims the need of agri- 
cultural statistics. A tolerably perfect set of re- 
turns has been procured for Ireland, and it shows 
a decline in cereal crops since 1843, which in 
recent years has been partially recovered. The 
Secretary of the Highland Society for Scotland, has 
procured an approximation to accuracy in the 
returns for that country. But in England rural 
blackness and darkness prevail on the subject. 
If the sales returned for the 290 towns represent 
the growth in the country, guano and deep draining 
and high farming are making sorry work in Eng- 
land; but we disbelieve the inference from these 
sales, and the returns may be considered so many 
deceptions. 





A decrease in the extent of land under cereal 
crops must be admitted, to account for the prevalent 
high prices ; but it is, almost certainly, far under the 
proportion implied by these reports; for that would 
be one-tenth on barley, one-fifth on wheat, and one- 
half on oats. 

If we had a large increase of population to pro- 
vide with bread, that fact would explain the state 
of prices; but, including Ireland, the inhabitants 
of the British isles have not increased greatly for 
ten years. The population of England ard Wales, 
in 1843, was sixteen three-eighths millions ; and in 
1854, eighteen five-eighths millions. The average of 
the first six years that we have previously named is 
sixteen three-quarters millions, and of the second 
period eighteen and a quarter millions. The dif- 
ference between the averages is one and one-half 
millions, and between the extremes two and a 
quarter millions. 

The figures are not, of course, from a census, 
but from an estimate. The population of Scotland 
has increased between the extreme periods more 
than a quarter of a million; and that of Ireland 
has diminished by certainly one million—leaving a 
general increase of one and a-half million. But the 
difference between the importation of grain in 1843 
and 1854 is in favour of the latter by 5,544,984 
quarters—far more than the one and a-half mil- 
lions of extra stomachs, for whom provision has to 
be made, could consume. The common caiculation 
that one quarter of grain is required for each 
individual would of course give one and a-half 
million quarters as the extra quantity needed for 
the new inhabitants, leaving four millions of 
quarters over that amount as the deficiency of our 
home crops. The only answer to all these figures 
is to be found in the gratifying statement that 
people eat more and live better now than they did 
in 1843.* It has been made repeatedly, and we 
have no means of expressing more than a hope 
that it is correct. Among that class of operatives 
whose wages have not been increased, the idea is 
likely to be without any foundation in the present, . 
for the past, or the previous year, after August. 
Among the middle or higher classes it is not pro- 
bable that any change has occurred. We have 
read letters in the Zimes advising families to deny 
themselves pastry and puddings, and calculations 
of the quantity of flour that would be economised 
by this course, so unpopular with the juvenile 
members of society; and also of the reduction in 
price that would ensue by a general Save-the-last- 
mouthful Society—a confederation for taking one 
bite of bread at each meal less than usual—a 
voluntary going upon short rations; but we do not 
believe in the efficacy of any of these contrivances. 
People who will not spare beer to cheapen bread, 
can scarcely be expected to starve themselves, even 
in a small degree, for private economy and the 





* Since 1849 a large decrease has occurred in the number 
of persons receiving parochial relief in Ireland. In Ireland 
the reduction is 633,928 ; and in England, 95,255. 
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public good. The value of rough labour, and the 
wages of some classes of artisans have been in- 
creased, and it is pleasing to find that they have 
been expended partially in a better quality and a 
greater quantity of bread. 

This episode on grain is introduced to show that 
the operative classes have paid, or are paying, in 
the high price of grain, for all the gold discovered 
in late years. Our population has increased within 
the periods named ; yet its working power may be 
reduced. Numbers are not the test of strength ; 
and although more millions have come into, than 
have gone from, the islands, within the last twelve 
years, yet the former require time to mature them 
for work, and many of the latter went out in 
manhood. The public have been told, since the 
commencement of the war, that the British isles 
contain more fighting men at the present than at 
any former period of their history. The statement 
may be true ; but if the emigration from our shores 
since 1847 had not been treble the average of the 
previous eight years, it is obvious that they would 
have had a stili greater number of residents in the 
prime of life than they now possess. Work might 
not have been easily found for all our labourers and 
operatives; but their absolute number would have 
been greater. 

Ingenious theories have been propounded to 
show that emigration does not exactly weaken the 
remaining and productive population in the propor- 
tion that figures indicate. These sophistries—for 
they are nothing better—may be made shadowless 
by a very easy and short demonstration. Let us 
suppose that the Emperor of Russia, instead of 
taking a conscription of ten in a thousand of its 
population, should draw two hundred effective men 
per thousand inhabitants; if that proportion exist, he 
would leave few or none behind, and the soil would 
be either neglected or indifferently tilled. Emi- 
gration has a similar result. If all the males from 
sixteen to sixty were withdrawn from the Lothians 
next year, the crops from Berwick to Edinburgh 
would be “thin on the ground.” 

We do not oppose emigration on a proper 
scale; and although it was left for many years to 
private enterprise, which ended in young men, or 
men of middle life, abandoning the aged and the 
young, and proceeding to strange lands in utter 
recklessness of the Mormon tenets, yet it formed 
new communities where population gradually 
assumed fair proportions, while the number of 
departures scarcely affected the general result at 
home. The state of matters has been widely 
different for tne past seven years. The emigration 
from 1840 to 1846 inclusive, averaged 114,821 
individuals per anrum; and from 1847 to 1853 
inclusive, the next period of seven years, the 
annual average was 353,562 persons. The largest 
emigration was in 1852; and since then it has 
declined. The number of emigrants last year was 


$22,112; and during the present year it has 
decreased greatly ; but the total number from the 
beginning of 1840 to the close of 1854, was 








3,133,414 persons, of whom over six hundred 
thousand went to the North American colonies, 
and four hundred thousand to Australia, In 
recent years many emigrants for Canada pass 
through the United States. 

The population of Ireland is now, undoubtedly, 
smaller than it was ten years since. The inha- 
bitants of England and Wales have inereased 
during that period, according to the official esti- 
mates, by 1,896,000 ; and the Scotch increase, at 
the same proportion, would be 316,000. These 
estimates are, however, not reliable ; for the increase 
of births over deaths in England and Wales, from 
1840 to 1854 inclusive, was 1,741,784; but the 
estimated increase of population is given at 
2,902,000. If the registry of births and deaths 
were precise, their difference must be the increase or 
reduction of population, independent of emigration 
or immigration. An extensive immigration has 
occurred into England out of Ireland, but it is not 
likely to have done more than replace English 
emigrants; and the immigration from Scotland 
would be scarcely perceptible on these 
numbers. The official estimates are probably 
exaggerated, and the calculations will not be 
sustained by enumeration. 

This supposition will only increase the proba- 
bility that the cultivation of cereal crops has 
decreased during the last septennial period at home. 
Our emigrants to the United States during these 
years have not, perhaps, replaced in the eastern 
States the wave of population migrating westward 
to California; southward, to Texas. Our emigrants 
to Australia, during the same period, exceed three 
hundred and twenty thousand persons, who do little 
towards the production of their own food: The two 
gold-fields have probably drawn one million of per- 
sons into this trade, unconnected with the growth 
of cereal productions. This number is far above 
that of absolute gold diggers; but, perhaps, not 
over the number of persons directly or indirectly 
dependent upon that new profession. Part of these 
populations have been withdrawn from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, in which they were formerly en- 
gaged; and have been turned from producers into 
purchasers of corn. This movement has been 
entirely supplied from Europe, and principally from 
the British isles; for although the Californians 
may be natives of the States, yet their old places 
have been taken by natives of England, Scotland, 
or Ireland. 

The reduction of four million quarters, which 
seems to have occurred in our cereal productions, 
has been aggravated by a small decrease in the sur- 
plus of the United States; while Australia has 
taken all the corn of New Zealand, of South Africa, 
and quantities of rice from India. The reduction 
at home has been apparent in Ireland, and probably 
in England and Scotland. The rere of 
has extended i as) the two latter countries ; 
breadth of in green crops and pasturage aier 
have been increased. The zope nd pees scarcely 


strike the eye of casual observers in ordinary 
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countries; for while mankind use thirty million 
quarters of grain for food in our islands, horses 
have to be fed, seed to be found, and breweries, with 
their relatives, distilleries, to be kept going; so that 
the quantity named may not be more than five per 
cent. on the gross harvest. The change may have 
occurred without notice among farmers themselves ; 
for even upon a farm of four or five hundred acres, 
it would not excite much attention; while the 
larger part of the deficiency obviously originates in 
Treland. 

The war excited by Mammon, therefore, may 
have more to do with the cause of our present 
high prices than that commenced by Nicholas. The 
gold dug for us may be dear, when considered in 
the light of its cost in corn—that should have been 
reaped, but was never sown; or even in the cost of 
feeding those diggers who had previously ploughed 
the soil. An increase of 10s. per quarter upon the 
price of wheat is equivalent to fifteen millions an- 
nually; and that may be all the profit we have 
taken out of the gold mines. Our object will be 
served by pointing out the fact that the people at 
home have paid for the gold of Australia and Cali- 
fornia. They have a set off in the demand raised 
by the new colony and the new state for manufac- 
tures; and if that has not been profitable to mer- 
chants, it has paid the operatives, although not per- 
haps to the extent of their extra outlay for food. 

Our gold, then, has cost us a full price, and 
what have we gained in exchange? Our circu- 
lating medium is a mixture of metal and paper: 
but the latter is dependent upon the former. An 
increase of gold in stock would therefore be 
equivalent to an increased currency, or to the 
power of making more notes. We have received 
enormous supplies of gold since 1850; but they 
have disappeared. No mortal man can say, with 
any certain assurance, where they are this month. 
Merchants do not warehouse gold in large quan- 
tities, for it is more convenient at their credit with 
the bankers. The latter do not retain gold bars 
or dust over their prescribed amount, for they live 
upon interest, and can always make something— 
and at present more than it should bring—for 
money. The Bank of England keeps, as by law 
provided, the greatest stock of gold in the 
country ; and it shows no enlargement since the 
days of Australian and Californian excitement. 
That stock was never under a quarterly average of 
nine and three-quarter millions in the distress of 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844, during 1847. At the 
commencement of the past month it was only one 
and three-quarter millions more. The remainder 
of fifty millions received from Australia and Cali- 
fornia has gone, “nobody knows where,” unless 
those nations of “Jess adventurous spirits,” who 
content themselves with the tillage of their farms 
at home, have got part of the balance; and a 
handsome sum it may make. 

Some parties believe that a larger number of 
sovereigns circulate now in the country than were 
employed in former times. The Mint work-bills 
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afford very little countenance to this idea. The 
average annual make of moncy for six years from 
1842 to 1847 was 5,392,893/., and for the subse- 
quent seven years, or to the last year, it was 
5,265,316/. The copper and silver coinage forms 
a limited proportion of the whole, and has a very 
small result upon the general calculation. The 
coinage in 1852 amounted to nearly nine millions, 
and in 1853 to something over twelve and a-half 
millions. In these years a marked increase occur- 
red, but a large number of sovereigns were sent to 
Australia. The total gold coinage since 1850 
inclusive, amounts to almost thirty millions and 
three-quarters, giving an average of six millions 
annually. The entire sum, although large, does 
not account for the missing gold, even if all the 
thirty millions were to be found between Kirkwall 
and Portsmouth, Galway and Hull; while we know 
that gold is frequently exported in the form of 
sovereigns, and they are not uncommon, but always 
welcome, visitors in all parts of the world. 

Other persons believe that a large increase has 
taken place in the manufacture of gold into differ- 
ent articles. The absorption of the metal in this 
way may have extended slowly, yet not to a vast 
amount ; for articles of gold endure long, and even 
yet are not numerous or weighty among the middle 
classes. The probability, however, shows the 
difficulty of fixing a single standard of value, since 
mahogany or rosewood would suit equally well in 
some respects with gold, if the latter is likely to 
be used up for private purposes in inconvenient 
quantities. 

Currency reformers consist of two great classes, 
and each subdivides into numerous sections. The 
question, in all its details, is drier than dust in a 
good March day, and the public do not, therefore, 
give it the same attention as the ballot, or church- 
rates, or an appropriation clause, or anything else 
whatever—although’ it annually appropriates a 
portion of their earnings far more important than 
the house-duty or the income-tax, or any other 
payment for national revenue, onerous and oppres- 
sive, although necessary. 

Reformers of the Bank Charter Act of 1844 
want its undoing; and some of them would con- 
tentedly recede to 1843. Other reformers of the 
currency system desire to pull down all the fabric 
built up since 1819. The Act of 1844, with its 
collateral branches, fixed the promissory-note cir- 
culation at the average issue of bankers for some 
time previously. Any addition to this issue must 
now be supported by an equivalent increase of gold 
in the coffers of joint-stock and private banks. It 
secured to the Bank of England a circulation based 
upon the Government debt of fourteen millions; 
and all its excess over that sum also must be backed 
in gold. It provided that all banking companies which 
might be formed, after its own existence, should 
consist of shares of £100; and that one-half of the 
capital should be paid before the commencement of 
business. The latter arrangement is unexceptional. 
The transaction of banking business without capital 





is an evident error. The Scotch banks have their 
nominal capital made real by full payment, with 
few exceptions. The Irish banks, especially in the 
north, are in the same position. These companies 
can discharge part ef the expectations formed of 
banking companies, by assisting their customers 
during pressure from their own resources. The 
old joint-stock banks of the metropolis, on the 
other hand, resemble inverted pyramids. They 
have little of their own, except the right to make 
calls, which the directors, who are the representa- 
tives or servants of the other shareholders, are 
unlikely to exercise at periods of inconvenient 
pressure. They realise one of the speculations of 
the medieval schoolmen, and practically show how 
monetary angels can dance upon the very needle- 
pcints of capital. The ability of the shareholders 
to discharge calls to tlic extent of their subscrip- 
tions is not necessarily doubted by those who would 
prefer to see the thing accomplished, and who 
know, of course, that it is not during a period of 
pressure, it will he done. The very large dividends 
paid by these banks, not only in London, but in 
the country, are earned by trading, not with their 
own capital, but with borrowed money. That is 
true of all banks, in some measure; but their 
capital is expected to bear some nearer proportion 
to their transactions than has been the case with 
some of the joint-stock banks formed in England 
before the Act of 1844. Our remarks are not 
applicable against the solvency of the companies, 
which is undoubted, but their incompetency to 
assist commerce in a crisis. The joint-stock banks, 
formed since the date of that act, must be in 
actual possession of one-half of their subscribed 
capital, and will be more useful institutions than 
their predecessors. 

The provision in the act that limits banking 
business to companies, with shares of one hundred 
pounds each, arises out of the desire to provide for 
their solvency, in securing a class of holders who 
can deal in stock of this magnitude; but the 
device cannot effect the object, while it practically 
limits the number of persons who can participate 
in the profits originating in this description of traffic. 

The act of 1844 was intended to secure the 
convertibility of bank-notes—that is to say, to 
make us all sure of five sovereigns for every note 
of five pounds that we may hold. This was its 
ostensible object; but it had hidden purposes to 
serve. Very few persons, indeed, were incon- 
venienced by the difficulty of turning Bank of 
England notes into gold. The public were well 
satisfied with the notes, and they never thought of 
the gold that they represent. The real convertibility 
of a note currency can only be secured by the 
possession of coin to an equal value; but issuers 
promise to pay in bullion what they expect to be 
sought in only comparatively small quantities, 
The Bank of England at no period, since 1844, 
could have paid its circulation in gold and silver. 
At present it could pay little over ten shillings per 
1/4, In 1852 it could have paid seventeen shillings 
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per 1/.; but that abundance of metal has been of 
short duration; and in the following year thirteen 
shillings was the extreme amount of its capability. 
Many persons say that the price of this additional 
security is too high. The country, they add, has 
been compelled to pay for a currency never required. 
A panic, they think, would not now arise, in the 
ordinary circumstances of the country, for gold ; 
but it experiences severe pressures for notes. 

The convertibility of bank-notes was always a 
fiction; and since 1844 it has only been a little 
less so than before. The late Sir Robert Peel 
was, and Lord Overstone is, the leading exponent 
of convertibility. They never controverted the 
apparent truth that the paper currency is not 
absolutely convertible, any more than prosperous 
Life Assurance Societies are solvent, under a pos- 
sible, but not a probable, contingency. If all the 
notes floating in the country were ‘gathered together 
and offered for gold within a week, they could not 
be met. If all, or half, or one-third of the lives 
on which policies are issued were to lapse within 
twelvemonths, the amounts insured could not be 
paid. Panics occur in commerce, and plagues in 
life. An extraordinary number of policies may fall 
in during a single year, and an unusual demand 
for bullion may occur at the banks; yet no one 
questions the convertibility of all the notes likely 
to be presented, or the payment of all the policies 
that will be probably required. Parliament might, 
with equal sanity, order Life Assurance Companies 
to keep at command a capital equal to one-half of 
their policies, as to require bankers to keep a given 
stock of bullion to meet a bare possibility. 

The advocates of the Act of 1844 perpetually 
say that it has wrought well; and yet Lord Over- 
stone admits that it may require to be occasionally 
suspended, as in 1847. A well-working law, that 
needs occasional suspension, is an anomaly in 
legislation, and if its character and its necessities 
be correctly stated, we believe it is the only ex- 
istence of ifs nature in the statute book. Lord 
Overstone, in his evidence before the committees 
of the two Houses of Parliament on the subject, 
harps steadily on convertibility; yet he acknow- 
ledges that in the depth of a panic, when his con- 
vertibility is on trial, even if the note should not 
continue convertible into bullion, the Act should be 
conyerted into nothing, by an Order in Council. 
This course was adopted in 1847, and its repetition 
has been nearly accomplished in 1855. ° 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Macdonald published, 
last month, in a small pamphlet, an enumeration of 
the errors and evils of this act, “‘as divulged by 
Lord Overstone.”* It is an able analysis of the 
testimony given by the leading abettor, if not the 
author, of the bill. The cross-examination is con- 
ducted without any mercy or regard for his lord- 
ship’s crotchets ; and it will be difficult, indeed, for 
this zealous friend of the measure to show that he 
has not been vigorously testifying against its 





* Richardson Brothers, Cornhill, London, 
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existence. That pamphlet may be read by a 
merchant carefully after dinner, in any evening, 
and when he has finished, he will most probably 
go to bed with the determination of rising next 
morning to oppose the act; and any person who is 
himself “ inconvertibly” for the bill, had better not 
harass his conscience by the perusal of Macdonald 
on Overstone. 

Figures never clearly show the precise bearing 
of an Act that impedes all business transactions ; 
for the circulating medium, whatever it may he— 
metal or paper—is the blood, the life of commerce 
and labour. The average Bank of England circu- 
lation of 1847 was not more than five per cent. 
under that of 1846, and was five per cent. above 
that of either of the two following years ; and 1852 
came before any material increase occurred. The 
general circulation of all notes in the three king- 
doms during 1847 was larger than in any of the 
four following years, and only eight and a-half per 
cent. under that of 1846, and ten per cent. under 
the average of 1845. These were the brief margins 
between confidence and a crisis, bankruptcy and 
credit, prosperity and ruin, idleness and work. 
They fail to represent the truth. Statistics in 
these cases are not realities. The “ circulation” 
of 1847 did not circulate. The stream was arrested 
by the Overstone and Peel ligatures. Notes were 
issued and stored past by ail persons who could get 
at them. fear came over every mind, not of the 
letter of the Act, but of its shadow. 

The experiences of the present year have been 
similar. Within two months the rate of discount 
rose two per cent. If this rate affects bills for two 
hundred millions—which is probable—the gain to 
capitalists, and the loss to producers, is two mil- 
lions for six months, and one million for three; 
part of the payment required “now and then’’ for 
that shadow, “‘ convertibility,” and the substance, as 
before, “ inconvertibility.” 

This punishment comes always in company with 
dear bread, upon the principle that misfortunes 
move commonly double. It is the necessary result of 
an Act of Parliament to prevent the nation from 
having the use of money at the time when it is 
more than usually wanted. The people thus pay 
double for any quantity of foreign corn that they 
require. They send sovereigns abroad to buy grain, 
or any other commodity, and a corresponding 
amount is immediately withdrawn from the home 
circulation. The object was, doubtless, to encourage 
the exportation of goods instead of hard money, by 
reducing prices and wages. ‘Thus dear bread is 
made to secure low wages more rapidly than would 
be accomplished in the ordinary course of nature. 
This is a high price again to charge operatives, not 
for the circulation which they need, but the nominal 
convertibility which they do not waut. 

The price rises as we proceed. Manufacturers 
limit production because merchants fear to buy; and 
if they bought, a difficulty exists in converting their 
paper into anything that wil! circulate. Builders 
pause in their operations. Farmers are unwilling 
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to expend money in permanent improvements, 
Landowners will not invest rents in new trenches, 
All classes economise : all purchases are restricted, 
Attempts to reduce wages occur; strikes follow, 
as the employers probably wished, and society has 
short time in superabundance. All the social 
misery consequent from these events may be traced 
to a “pretence that in the most prosperous times 
could not be realised. 

Two classes of currency reformers exist : those 
who would return to the state of matters before 
1844, and those who would revert to a previous 
period, because they are wisermen. Next to peace 
or war, the Bank Charter will be the question of 
the coming session. The repeal of the Act of 
1844 would, of course, require to be followed by 
new enactments for the future. The Bank of 
England possesses a monopoly at present which 
should not be renewed. It is altogether incon- 
sistent with justice. No reason could be advanced 
for the retention of exclusive privileges by the 
shareholders of one trading company that may not 
be applicable to those of any other concern, in any 
other traffic. The Bank of England is empowered 
to issue notes of, or over, five pounds sterling to 
the amount of fourteen millions upon the security 
of its claims on the Government, without a golden 
cover or sovereigns to balance the issue. In 
equity, let the legislature give to any other bank- 
ing company—that will take up fourteen, seven, or 
three and a half millions of Government stock, and 
pledge it as security for their notes—an equivalent 
privilege, upon the same cundition as to any notes 
unsupported by Government stock that they may 
circulate. No other company may be inclined to 
enter upon the trade; but in that case the idea of 
monopoly attached to the Bank of England will be 
destroyed. It is, however, more probable that other 
companies would seize the opportunity of placing 
themselves in competition with the late Mr. Cobbett’s 
“Old Lady in Threadneedle-street,” very much to 
the advantage of both Government and the people: 
for unless the Bank of England was coerced to make 
large advances, from political reasons, in October, 
and even November last, its great power was not 
exercised with sufficient prudence. 

Next, we urge upon the English people the im- 
propriety of their abandonment of small notes. 
‘They are no more liable to be forged than larger bills. 
They are far more convenient than sovereigns in the 
payment of small accounts, and of wages. They 
are not liable to the tear and wear of gold in cir- 
culation. Their value may be protected by what- 
ever means are employed for the security of five 
pound, or larger notes. ‘They are found to be 
more useful than sovereigus in Ireland and Scot- 
laud; and they deliver the public from the periodi- 
cal annoyance and loss suffered through light gold. 
English writers may say that if their people wish 
to indulge in a gold currency, the irish and Scotch 
have no right to complain. ‘They might, also, 
determine to drink no more beer, but confine their 
diurnal libations to champagne and claret thence- 
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forward. But we absolutely dissent from this 
statement ; for in times of pressure, when discounts 
are difficult and dear in England, they are affected 
also in Scotland by quantities of paper sent there 
to be “ converted,” as to the more economical mar- 
ket. The service is paid for, and the transactions 
are remunerative to capitalists ; but they unsettle 
the Scotch—and probably, also, the Irish market—to 
an extent that would not occur if smaller notes were 
substituted for sovereigns in part of the English 
circulation; because the gold thus economised 
would be found sufficient for all our internal pur- 
poses—unless we drive a very bad trade in buying 
and selling with the world. These small notes, if 
the present system be conserved and extended, 
would require to be based upon a fixed proportion 
of Government stock and bullion; but we contend 
that the former is a sufficient, and the latter an 
unnecessary, security. 

Some writers on the currency have advised a 
national issue of notes, recognised as a legal 
tender for ‘all payments to the Government re- 
venue. Exchequer Bills are now thrown upon the 
market by the Government, and are an addition to 
the circulating medium in large amounts. The 
friends and supporters of the present system know, 
surely, that Exchequer Bills pass current like Bank 
of England notes; and if they were divided, re- 
divided, and subdivided into notes of twenty, ten, 
aud five pounds, or of one pound, no harm could 
accrue to society. 

The Government would require to open an office 
for the issue of these small bills. The claims of 
their creditors for dividends, their contractors for 
goods, and their servants of all ranks for wages, 
could be paid by credits to them in that office. 
Their checks upon these credits would be honoured 
in this Exchequer currency, bearing an interest of 
23 per cent., or whatever sum at the time was 
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consistent with the value of money. These bills, 
great and small, would circulate with the facility of 
bank-notes; and although not made a legal tender 
for any other payment, except revenue, would be 
readily taken for all descriptions of payment in all 
parts of the country. Payments out of the country 
could not be conveniently made in this currency; 
and the wages of the army and navy might be 
required in bullion—although sailors and soldiers 
would experience no greater difficulty with these 
notes than they do now with those of the Bank of 
England; that embarrassment consisting only in 
the difficulty of procuring adequate numbers. 

The plan would relieve the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from his periodical applications to the 
city for cash upon his bills ; and would, in some mea- 
sure, relax the chains wherein bullion has fettered 
commerce. 

We have not entered upon the several themes 
propounded by the second class of currency 
reformers in this paper, because its length com- 
pels us to pause, We recommend iu the preced- 
ing pages only practical alleviations of pressure felt 
by all the productive classes. We recommend them 
at the right time; for the discussion which must 
occur on the Bank Charter Act in next Session 
will open the whole series of questions on this 
perfect prairie of debate. The resolutions of a 
few Chambers of Commerce will not move the 
Cabinet, for several of its members are stubborn 
monopolists, and violent opponents of free-trade in 
money ; but if the constituencies will deal plainly 
by their representatives in the Commons, some 
change and improvement, perhaps not altogether 
complete, but yet useful, will be accomplished 
before the autumn of 1856. The Premier has no 
personal feeling on the subject, and would not, we 
believe, endanger twenty votes in the House to 
save all the Currency Acts that were ever passed, 
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A TALE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Coutp Arthur Sutherland have looked back six 
months after his death, he would scarcely have re- 
cognised in Mary the child-like buoyant nature 
which had been the greatest charm of his short 
and painful life: and he would have seen his cld 
home almost as much changed. Mrs. Sutherland’s 
now slender means would not support the establish- 
ment they had hitherto kept up; and the house, 
which remained in her possession for life, was far 
larger than she and Mary could possibly require ; 
yet she would cheerfully have endured privation, 
and even want, rather than have left its roof. As 
it happened it had two entrances, and admitted well 
of being divided ; so retaining a few rooms, amongst 
which was Arthur’s study, for their own use, the 
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remainder, with the garden, was let to a neighbour, 
who fortitmately took it off their hands at once. 

To Mrs. Sutherland it was a mournful consola- 
tion to rest upon the pillow where her child had 
rested last —to tread the ground his feet had pressed; 
and, while such associations nursed her grief, they 
certainly softened its first acuteness. With Mary, 
however, it was far otherwise. She could not com- 
prehend the solace her mother found by Arthur’s 
grave; it but renewed her burning tears and wild 
longings for his presence. It may have been that 
she needed Mrs. Sutherland’s graver years and 
longer experience of sorrow to mould the temper of 
her grief; or, perhaps, her ardent and impassioned 
nature could not be otherwise than lacerated by the 
constant recurrence to her past life and its vanished 
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happiness. Certain it is that day by day she faded, 
and her face habitually wore a subdued and patient 
look, unnatural in one yet in the morning of life. 
Even her tears were changed, and as she sat by her 
brother’s window, her favourite haunt in by-gone 
days, they would gather slow and heavy in her 
wistful eyes, without sound or sob. 


Every spot around her recalled the dead or the | 


lost, and there seemed no resting place on any side 
for her wounded spirit. Amy, as she had foreseen, 
withdrew her friendship and correspondence, and 
that with marks of the deepest displeasure; and 
Aleck Laurence, with little generosity or delicacy, 
crossed her path on every possible occasion. Yet 
she could not believe, in spite of his assumed indif- 
ference, that he had so readily forgotten the past ; 
and her self-reproach, when she remembered that 
her hand had clouded his young life, was harder to 
bear than all besides. 

She never regretted her decision, however. As 
her judgment matured, and she grew under the 
silent influences of her present life, a wide chasm 
appeared to separate her from her former self, and 
she knew that what had once seemed happiness 
could not now satisfy her awakened heart, nor fulfil 
its desires. 

And she learnt, too, in the new sense of loneliness 
which fell upon her, and the aching want which 
pursued her in every occupation, how one image 
(all unconsciously) had filled her thoughts, mingled 
in her day-dreams, and strengthened her in every 
good and holy purpose. Poor Mary! no word or 
sign showed that her memory was cherished or even 
preserved ; and as tlie long slow months sped by, 
the half-spoken love which had mocked her with 
its glorious promise, faded away, till it was as some 
sweet, faint vision of the past. Mrs. Sutherland, 
engrossed by her sorrow, did not perceive the 
change in her daughter’s aspect until it had long 
been evident to others, and was only then aroused 
from her pre-occupation by catching suddenly in 
Mary’s face the peculiar look which Arthur’s had so 
often worn. It was rather an expression of en- 
durance than ought else; but the mother knew it 
well, and gazed again with eager, searching eyes. 
Yes, there was the same transparent skin, wasted 
hands, and drooping figure. She reproached herself 
bitterly that, in her grief for one child, she had 
neglected the other; but all ler questions could 
elicit no direct complaint from Mary. 

“It were folly, dearest mother,” she said, “ with 
our straightened means, to incur the expense of a 








doctor’s visit when I have not a single ailment to | 


lay before him. You must not expect me to be my 
old se.f again; you have lost your giddy, foolish 
chiid, but you have one quite as fond; will not that 
satisfy you ?” 

“Do not speak as though I had blamed you, 
dearest ; you have been my only comfort, but re- 
member, too, you are my only one—I can afford to 
run no risks.” 

“ But, indeed, mother, I have no ailment worth 
speaking of ; only wait awhile and I shall live down 
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this rebellious heart, and all will be right.” But 
Mrs. Sutherland’s fears were not to be silenced, 
and the medical man, who had attended Arthur, 
was calledin. He had known Mary for some years, 
and divining at a glance the root of the evil, wisely 
ordered her immediate change of scene, especially 
recommending constant occupation. The very 
word change roused her from her Jistlessness; she 
felt that it would be life to her to throw off, if pos- 
sible, the clogging memories and tearful associations 
with which every breath of home was fraught. 
But how was the expense to be met ?—or how 
could she bear to drag her mother from the spot 
where her lost child was almost present with her 
yet? She pondered with something like her former 
energy upon a more feasible way of carrying out 
the advice she felt to be so salutary, and before 
many days had elapsed there appeared in the paper 
(without Mrs. Sutherland’s knowledge, however), 
an advertisement setting forth poor Mary’s acquire- 
ments in modest terms, and offering her services iu 
that beaten track which, unfortunately, is the only 
one open to women in this country. She made no 
other stipulation but that the children she instructed 
should be young; and, asking only a moderate 
remuneration, had several answers without delay. 
Even this seemed a wonderful success to her self- 
depreciation, and she marvelled at the elation, so 
long unfelt, with which she laid the letters before 
her mother. 

Mrs. Sutherland was even more opposed to the 
plan than she had anticipated ; and it required all 
her powers of reasoning and eloquence to induce 
her to listen to it at all. 

“T shall feel so independent and happy in work- 
ing for you, dear mother,” she said, “and I am of 
so little use to you here with this unconquerable 
sinking of my spirits. Only let me go for one 
year, and I shall come back to you quite strong 
and wise, and bring a little purse-full of my own 
earnings, too.” 

“Tt is not that I think of my love, nor do I 
doubt that the occupation would be most salutary. 
It is the coldness and the slights you may meet 
with which makes me tremble. No, Mary; you 
have had home-nurture too long, and are by nature 
too tender to be sent amongst strangers, and ex- 
posed to the humiliations which, alas, too often 
fall to the lot of women struggling for their bread. 
We must devise some other means of carrying out 
this plan.” 

Mary sighed deeply, but she would not relinquish 
her post. “I am not now what I once was, 
mother,” she urged ; “real sorrow steels the nature 
against minor trials, as you must know. Besides, 
there are kind hearts and noble ones in the world; 
surely I shall meet with some such if in a healthy 
spirit I set out earnestly upon my work.” 

With these and similar arguments she prevailed 
at last, and wrung from her mother a reluctant 
consent. Then came the difficulty of deciding 
between the different offers she had received; but 
this, though there was little to guide her, she was 
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not long in doing. One letter offered employment 
by the sea-side, which in itself was a strong tempta- 
tion, for she felt as if the very sight and smell of 
the broad free waters would bring life and strength 
with them. Then, the hand-writing was delicate 
and feminine, and the diction unmistakeably that of 

a gentlewoman ; so that Mary, accustomed to trust 
eh to instinct, felt that she could not be very 
far wrong in the favourable judgment she had 
formed of the writer. 

“It may be foolish, mother,” she said, as she 
conned the letter over, “but the very date looks 
inviting to me. ‘ Fairleigh Glen!’ it sounds like 
a cool, silent place; and then ‘the Grange,’ 
mother! can’t you fancy a mossy grey roof, deep- 
set windows, and a shady old porch? Yes—lI 
think I can trust Mrs. Hardwick; her Jetter is 
courteous and considerate.” 

Mrs. Sutherland smiled. ‘If it had been Mrs. 
Smith, Marine Villa, you would not have been so 
favourably impvessed, now. That imagination of 
yours is a dangerous gift, my child; I sometimes 
blame myself that its wings were not clipped long 
ago.” 

“That is a mistake, mother, dear. Don’t you 
remember what Mr. Norton used to say? He would 
have the imagination developed like any other 
faculty, nourished with healthy food, and curbed, if 
you will, but not clipped away.” 

“T daresay he was right, my love; at least I 
always found that his opinions grew upon me, and 
proved themselves so at last. 1 do wonder he has 
never -been near us, by the byc; but perhaps he has 
joined his sister in India.” 

Mary started ; the idea had never occurred to 
her; but now, as she wrote her acceptance of Mrs. 
Hardwick’s proposal, and set about preparing for 
her journey, there flitted before her eyes visions of 
stately palms and slow flowing eastern rivers, and 
she longed, with the restlessness of a sick heart, to 
catch but a glimpse of that sea wlich perchance 
had borne him from her for ever. Yet the home- 
pangs were stronger than she had fancied. Apart 
from leaving her mother—the patient grey-haired 
mother who was now her all—the old house, which 
she had learnt of late almost to loathe, seemed 
bound to her heart, now that she was about to 
forsake it, by many a tie of which she had been 
unconscious. She begged permission to walk 
round the garden once more. How every spot 
was haunted with the mouruful spirit of the past ! 
Here was the arbour where Cecil had given her her 
first lessons in sketching—there the robin-house 
Aleck had built for her tamed birds. She turned 
down the broad centre-walk where the roof of roses 
contrasted so well with the smooth, yellow path- 
way below ; how often from Archy’s window had 


she watched Aleck’s handsome figure framed to | 
| felt a sudden horror that I should be expected to 


such advantage by the waving green around! Her 
lips quivered, and she hurried into the side-walk ; 
but there, in the glad sunshine, as if it had but 
just been used and pushed aside, stood her brother’s 
garden-chair. There were the old scratches upon 
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the paint, the old leather apron a little worn by 
his knees, and the very footstool she had so often 
placed under his feet. Then there arose in her 
heart those bitter and fruitless questionings—Why 
were these things here—the cushion on which he 
had leaned, the very tree he had sat under—all 
strong and fresh as ever, and he, the tender, loving 
spirit gone ?—gone for ever from the flowers and 
the sunshine, shut up in a dark silence from the 
voice of nature that gladdened all besides! She 
turned into the shrubbery to weep out her hot 
tears unseen, and the first thing her eyes rested 
upon was the little mound Mr, Norton had raised 
over her pet. 

Then the past, the happy unthinking past, arose 
before her more vividly than ever. She seemed to 
feel again the unbroken sympathy of which she had 
been conscious in Cecil’s presence, and the strange 
pleasure of hearing her thoughts interpreted by his 
words. Her protecting and yet reverent love for 
her dead brother, even the unquestioning happiness 
of the first days of her betrothal—all, all came 
crowding back, and with them her old childish 
pride in Aleck’s beauty, and her vague, sweet 
fancies of a future never to be realised. 

She entered the house again so wan and sad that 
her mother’s anxiety woke afresh, and with 
trembling hands she hastened every preparation for 
her departure. 


CHAPTER XIL 


“JT Have not been so much disappointed as I 
deserved to be, dearest mother,” wrote Mary, a few 
days after she had left her home. “ Fairleigh Glen 
is almost what I pictured it; and the Grange, 
though small, being only a wing of the old house, 
is very picturesque—a turreted tower at one end, 
built by some seafaring ancestor, making it still 
more so. I found my shady porch even, and my 
bay windows ; but instead of a mossy grey the 
house is red, with pointed gables and twisted 
chimnies, round which the birds wheel dreamily, 
making it look like some quaint old picture.” 
“Heavy as my head was, the kindness of my 
reception here could not but cheer me. Mrs. 
Hardwick seems to forget that I am a stranger 
and a dependent, and instead of complaining of my 
delicate appearance, as I nervously dreaded she 
would do, has taken quite a motherly interest in 
my health, and begins already to talk of my looking 
better. She is a gentle, sweet-tempered woman— 
very fond of her children. My pupils are a boy of 
eight years old, named Grenville, and his sister 


| Charlotte, about twelve; I cannot tell you how my 


heart leapt at the sight of the laddie—but you 
know how I love children, and boys especially. I 


teach him Latin, and made up my mind at once 
that I would study all night until I mastered the 
rudiments, rather than give him up; however, I 


find he is very backward, owing to delicate health, 
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and the girl likewise, though with her it is simply 
from a want of tuition. Mr. Hardwick is at sea 
—but I must tell you of my boy before I go on 
farther; he is rather a singular looking child, not 
pretty, and yet most attractive. Don’t think me 
fanciful if I add that he strongly reminds me of 
Cecil. There are the same clear eyes that seem 
to look so far away from out of their earnest 
depths; the outline of his head, like Cecil’s, is 
beautiful, and there is a promise of the same 
firmness of mouth and chin. It appears that they 
have lost several children between these two and 
the eldest, Alice, a pretty girl just budding into 
womanhood. I am delighted to have anything so 
fresh and fair wherewithal to feast my eyes; you 
know my weakness of old, dear mother, and I find 
I am no whit nearer a cure than I was three years 

And so Mary scribbled on, over more than one 
sheet of paper, giving her mother a fair idea of the 
Grange and its inhabitants, but veiling with care 
the depression which even the kindness of her new 
friends could not overcome. Mrs, Hardwick’s little 
son was her greatest consolation, both now when 
his childish confidence and simple love soothed her 
lonely heart, and later on, when, apt and docile, he 
drank in her words, and she watched his mind 
opening from day to day. Whether from an acci- 
dental resemblance, or from some fond fancy, the 
child did recall strongly the face which was her 
type of intellectual power, of manly tenderness, 
and of all that she held most noble. The labour 
of teaching, especially when the time was devoted 
to him, rather invigorated than wearied her, and 
the bracing sea breezes brought by degrees a faint 
colour to her face. 

The evening hours, when her work was done, 
were the pleasantest of the day; and yet it was 
rather a quiet sadness than ought of her old buoy- 
ancy which fell upon her then, Little Grenville 
was often with her at such times, either in the 
twilight glen or upon the whispering beach ; but 
even his presence, and the pressure of his hand in 
hers, or of his little head upon her knees, could not 
drive away the thoughts of her own home as once 
it was, nor make her forget that, at that still hour 
when fond hearts draw together, and parents and 
children meet together in loving converse, after 
the glare and noise of the day, she was a stranger 
beneath a strange roof—a lonely alien from her 
mother’s side, 

Still, there was life and strength in her new 
occupation. She was gratified by Mrs. Hardwick’s 
warm acknowledgments of her attention to the 
children, and amused, in spite of herself, by the 
study of character opened to her. It was a strange 
thing to her to find that Miss Hardwick, rather 
than her mother, ruled the household, and that, 
while she had tears to spare for the loss of a dance 
or a déjuner, she seemed ignorant of the very ex- 
istence of real sorrow, and utterly unconscious otf 
any real duty or purpose for which she had been 
sent into the world. Her complete neglect of her 
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mother and sister, and the quiet selfishness with 
which she accepted her mother’s devotion, were 
sufficient proofs of this; yet Mary found, to her 
surprise, that she passed in society as an amiable, 
loveable creature, and that, softened by her youth 
and beauty, even she felt a kind of compassionate 
fondness mingle with her contempt for the pretty 
creature’s weakness and egotism. 

As the summer set in, the children begged per- 
mission to carry on their studies in the open air; 
but the heat made them fractious, and, for the first 
time, Mary found some difficulty in exacting obe- 
dience. Charlotte was pettish and perverse, and 
Grenville languid and indifferent. Fortunately for 
them, Mary’s hastiness had long since been tamed, 
and she patiently asserted her authority, and in- 
sisted upon their attention. But it was tedious 
work, even with her favourite. His eyes, generally 
fixed inquiringly upon her, would wander over the 
beach, and, provoked as she was, it was hard to resist 
his “ Please, Miss Sutherland, there’s a star-fish 
kicking—might I put him in the water?” or, 
“‘ May we dip our hands again, just for a minute; 
they are so hot.” She had reduced them to 
quietude at last by threatening an immediate return 
to the hot school-room, when the postman appeared 
in sight, and little Charlotte was on her feet in an 
instant. 

“May I see if there are any letters, Miss 
Sutherland? Cousin Grenville was to write to- 
day, and mamma said we should have a holiday 
when he came.” 

“You will forfeit it altogether, my dear,” an- 
swered Mary, “if I have to repeat that you must 
sit still while with me. Go to your place, imme- 
diately, and be silent.” 

“Letter for Miss Sutherland !” shouted the man 
from behind them. Mary’s face flushed, for her 
mother’s letters were always a treat; but turning 
her head, she said quietly, ‘“‘ Take all to the house, 
if you please; we are engaged just now ;’’ and re- 
sumed her work as steadily as before. 

The children were softened into obedience. They 
felt that she would not grant herself the pleasure 
she denied to them, and their affection for her was 
unconsciously increased. It was a relief to all 
parties when the books were closed, and Miss 
Hardwick strolled up to them and suggested a sail 
upon the water. 

“Tow you can be so patient, Miss Sutherland,” 
she said, “I don’t know. Little tiresome things ! 
What frights they look to be sure; wherever did 
Charlotte get that poke bonnet ?” 

“J made it her,” answered Mary, smiling, “ but 
it was not intended to be ornamental; her skin 
tans so easily that it is necessary to protect her 
face.” 

“It was very kind of you, but I wonder you 
took the trouble. Charlotte always was a fright, 
and always will be.” 

The child reddened, but looked up with a quick, 
shy smile when Mary auswered—* She is much 
improved in appearance since she took pains with 
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her carriage ; and I hope, Miss Hardwick, we shall 
live to see her a pleasing, as well as a good and 
clever woman ; I prophecy great things for her if 
she will only persevere as she has begun.” 

“‘ May I fetch your letter for you, please?’ in- 
terrupted she, pulling at Mary’s dress. 

“Yes, dear; thank you. Your feet are quicker 
than mine, and I want to see it very much.” 

“Ts it from your mamma, do you think ?’’ asked 
the boy, gently, as his sister ran off. 

All my letters are from her, Grenville.” 

“Then you havn’t any brothers and sisters.” 

**T had a brother once, dear, and friends besides, 
whom I loved; but God took him away and parted 
me from them.” 

“T did not mean to make you look so sorry,” 
said the child; “‘ would it be rude if l asked another 
question, only about a small thing ?” 

“No, my dear, what is it ?”’ 

“Charlotte and I want to know your name, 
Miss Sutherland; 1 mean your own name that 
your mamma calls you. We are going to christen 
her new doll to-day, and we can’t think of any 
name that will do.” 

“‘T am afraid mine is not grand enough, Gren- 
ville; it is Mary.” 

“Oh, yes, it is though; it’s just the thing. 
Dolly isn’t pretty enough to be called Alice, but 
she has a kind face, something like yours.” 

Mary laughed, and rose to meet Charlotte, who 
was running along, letter in hand. She changed 
colour as she took it—it was not her mother’s hand- 
writing ; ‘could she be ill, and this some frightened 
neighbour’s summons? but no, there was some- 
thing familiar in the characters—trembling, all but 
illegible, as they were. She tore itopen. The 
signature, so well known and yet so strangely 
changed, was full in sight, for there were but three 
lines, “Amy Evans!” How odd it looked ! 
‘‘ Mary” the letter ran, “ If you would see me alive, 
come; and for the sake of our old love, let it be 
quickly. I have a child, but I shall never hear it 
call me mother.” 

The children wondered to see Mary so deadly pale, 
and Charlotte dragged her chair across the shingle, 
and put it “comfortably” for her to sit down and 
rest. But she motioned them aside and turned 
hurriedly to the house. As she entered she met 
Mrs. Hardwick. “I fear you have had bad news, my 
dear,” she said kindly, struck by her agitation and 
pallor. ‘Can I do anything for you? Come in 
here and tell me.” 

“Oh! I must leave you, Mrs. Hardwick, to-day 
—now, if you will let me. ‘This is from an old 
friend, and—and she is dying.”’ 

“ Not your mother, my poor girl ?” 

“ No, no, thank God! but it is a friend, a dear 
friend. She has a child, and writes that she is 
dying.” 

“She may be mistaken in her real condition, my 
dear; you must not despair of her recovery. My 
maid shall put up a few things for you, while 
you lie down here and compose yourself.” 
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“You are very kind, ma’am; but I could not 
rest until I have seen her,”’ said Mary. “ We 
were at school together, and were like sisters for 
Oh! I cannot believe it.” 

It did not take long in Mary’s present frame of 
mind to put a few necessary articles in her bag, 
and throw on her shawl and bonnet. Mrs. Hard- 
wick, after vainly pressing her to take some refresh- 
ment, drove her to the train, which fortunately 
passed close by Mr. Evans’s estate, taking between 
two and three hours for the journey. It rattled 
close by many of her old haunts, and at one time 
she could even see the spire beneath the shadow 
of which her brother lay; but the image of Amy, 
a mother, and dying, shut out all besides; and she 
lay back in the carriage trying to realize the awful 
idea, while old memories of the dark-eyed school- 
girl, in the first freshness of her beauty, seemed to 
forbid the possibility of death, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In a darkened room, whose luxurious appointments 
were but as a mockery, Mary found her friend, 
face to face with death. Her voice was changed, 
and afierce impetuosity replaced her former softness; 
but, except for this, and for the exquisite clearness 
and hectic colour of the face, Mary could have 
fancied, as she stood beside the bed, that it was the 
beautiful Amy of her schooldays, awaking from 
peaceful sleep. 

She received Mary's fond caresses in silence, and 
rejected, with the utmost impatience, the possibility 
of her recovery. ‘“ This was my mother’s doom,” 
she said sternly, “and her fate has descended upon 
me. What has my life been that I should struggle 
against it? I knew that my hours were numbered; 
but those poor weeping creatures around had no 
peace until they confessed that it was so—I wrung 
the truth from them. Still, Mary, 1 musé live 
until I have told you all. Sit down.” 

“Amy, Amy,” entreated Mary, “ this is throwing 
away your chance of life ; for your husband’s sake, 
for your child’s, cease. What have you to tell me, 
darling ; there can be nothing but what I know. 
Wait awhild, I will stay near you, and to morrow 
we will talk together.” 

“To-morrow ? ‘To-morrow I shall be where 
you cannot come. What have [ to tell, do you 
say? Then you guessed my secret ; but no, you 
could never dream dow I loved him. You who 
forsook him cannot know what he was to me. 
From the day I landed, a lonely, shivering child, 
he drew me towards him; he had my worship; he 
was my dream by night and by day. I loved you, 
once, Mary—I loved you even when you crossed 
my path, and shattered my vision of happiness; 
but what was it to the love I bore him? Did you 
never guess the secret spring that moved me to 
form this marriage? Speak, girl!’’ 

But Mary’s tears came thick and fast, pouring 

















through her fingers upon the pillow, and choking 
her utterance. She could only shake her 
head. 

“Know, then, that he held my cousin in his 
power. By debts of honour far beyond Aleck’s 
means to pay, and by his unholy influence, he was 
dragging him down—down. I sawit, and thought, 
poor fool, to stand between them, and save him. I 
fancied, in the plenitude of my power, that I could 
draw my husband away, perhaps, to better things, 
aud that Aleck, safe with you, would live in 
honour, and in the peace I could never know. 
Henry forgave his debts at my request, and I, 
satisfied in Aleck’s happiness, and never dreaming 
how I erred, believed that my girlish love had died 
out for ever, and that all would be well. And it 
might have been—yes Mary, it might; but then 
came your part. You forsook him. But it was 
not enough to know that he might have been 
mine. In silence I stood by and saw him, forlorn 
and wretched, fall again into my husband’s power 
—TI who could have made him so blessed! I had 
sold myself for him, and it wasin vain. My God! 
what that cost me !”’ 

She closed her eyes and paused; Mary hoped 
that exhaustion, if nothing else, would force her 
to cease; but after muttering for a moment or 
two, she spoke again in a weaker voice. 

“Tt was then, Mary, when the wife of one man 
I felt that I loved another—it was then I called 
upon God in my desolation, to give me a child. 
I loathed myself, my marriage, my husband, and I 
longed that the yearning mother-love, the only 
thing unseared in my heart, might gush forth. I 
stornted Heaven with my prayers. Mine was the 
cry of Rachel—and it was heard and answered 
like hers. Oh! my babe! my poor, lone babe! 
must I leave thee behind, with my drear fate upon 
thee, to weep such tears as I have wept? Come 
with thy mother, child; the grave is dark and chill, 
but there, at least, thy mother’s arms will wind 
about thee, and shut out the weary, weary world. 
Mary—is it dark so soon? Kiss me, dear ; we loved 
each other once.” 

Mary fe)l upon her neck, and strove to soothe 
away the agony of her face by promises of love 
and devotion to her child; but the spirit was gone 
too far—perchance the voice of cherubim and 
scraphim o’erpowered the sounds of earth. It 
must have been so; for lip and eye stirred not, 
though the child’s wailing voice arose; and then 
Mary knew that the silence of those hushed lips 
could only be broken by the voice of the Archangel, 
and the trump of God. 





Mary was scarcely more stunned by Amy’s death 
than by the bewildering words which had poured 
from her dying lips. ‘That she had loved Aleck in | 
secret, from her childhood, was strange enough ; | 
but that she had tried to rescue him from Mr. | 
Evans’s influence by sacrificing herself, and that, 
through her own desertion of him, Amy had failed, | 
and lay there now, broken-hearted and dead,—Oh! | 
it seemed rather some mad mis-shapen dream, than | 
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a real unravelling of that past in which she had 
moved and suffered. 

Well it was for her that the motherless child 
claimed her thoughts, and softened the horror of 
that day. Again and again she flung herself upon 
her knees by the bed of death, and, reading nothing 
but reproach in the awful beauty of the face, accused 
herself, and bemoaned the irrevocable past with 
inexpressible bitterness. 

It was only when the wailing babe died upon 
her knees, and she laid it in those cold arms, that 
Mary’s eyes were opened, and she read the past 
aright. Amy’s words came back to her—“ The 
wife of one man I felt that I loved another”—and 
they rang in her ears.a desolate, warning knell. 

“No,” she whispered, as she knelt for the last 
time by the beautiful corpse, enfolded in its silken 
masses of hair—‘ no, Amy; I was right. He has 
fallen into sin, and thou—oh! it is hard to see 
thee lying there; yet what could it avail thee to 
have pressed on another the cup which has 
poisoned thyself. Not even the voice of thy child, 
won by such cries, bought by such throes as thine, 
could heal thine anguish. What, then, must have 
been the loathings, the desecration, and _ the 
shame? Woulds’t thou have suffered less had I, 
too, known that despair? No—no, sweet spirit, 
thou dids’t err grievously, but it was in ignorance 
and in love; the burden was too heavy for thee to 
bear, and God has taken thee to Himself.” 

Thus she communed by the dead mother and 
child through the solemn hours of that night, and 
the morning found her almost as calm as they. She 
was very thankful to be spared a meeting with the 
Laurences, and to see but little of Mr. Evans 
before she left. He was evidently shocked by the 
suddenness of his bereavement, but she felt all her 
old dislike to his bland manner and bold stare 
revive, as she met him; and knowing how little 
union of life and heart there had been between the 
husband and wife, her aversion was not softened 
by pity, as it might have been. He pressed her to 
remain; but the very idea of the pompous funeral 
and the cold mourners was revolting, and she 
longed to leave the dark stifling house, where a 
weight seemed to hang in the silent air, One 
more shock was in store for her before she crossed 
the threshold, for, taking up a paper which lay 
upon the table, she saw, not far from the an- 
nouncement of Amy’s death, that of Aleck 
Laurence’s bankruptcy. 

Mary whirled again in the rattling carriages 
within sight of the village spire, and hard by fields 
and hedge-rows where she had wandered, carolling 
for very lightness of heart, in the first golden days 
of her young love. Yet she did not think of visit- 
ing her mother, though comparatively near. In the 
first place her stipulated holiday was to be in the 
autumn, six weeks to come, and she could not feel 
easy in forsaking her post longer than was 
necessary ; then all her newly-gained strength was 
shaken; visions of the mother and child folded 
together in that strange silence, and of Aleck, 
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tempted, sinning, and ruined, swam before her 
eyes; and she knew that she was ill prepared to 
face the associations of home. 

The sight of the sea as she neared Fairleigh, and 
its solemn chaunt, as it lay, like a silver shield | 
beneath the sun, quieted and awed her spirit; yet 
it seemed to her that Amy’s life and her own had 
been much akin to those tossing, aimless waves, 
driven hither and thither upon a stormy shore, until 
one, faint and worn, was stranded—laid up in haven 
for ever. 

Her face flushed with pleasure as the two little 
ones ran out eagerly to greet her: to be welcomed 
back—to gladden any one by her return, was so 
pleasant. Mrs. Hardwick met her on the steps, 
but checked her inquiry ere it was half uttered. 
Mary’s face, to which the old, wan look had 
returned, told its own tale. Yet there was real 
sympathy, even in that sudden pausing of the voice; 
and Mary, on whom no touch of kindness was ever 
lost, answered her. 

“She lived to see me, dear Mrs. Hardwick, po 
her last kiss was mine; for they lie together— 
mother and baby—dead.” 

“‘ How very sad,” she answered; “ yet better, 
perhaps, except for the poor father’s sake, that the 
little one should be taken too. Was she quite 
young, my dear ?” 

“ My own age, within a month or two.” 

Mrs. Hardwick’s eyes filled with tears. “ Poor 
mother! If possible, that is even harder than fol- 
lowing one by one to the grave those more dear 
than life. But come, my dear Miss Sutherland, I 
must show you into a new room, for we did not 
think of seeing you back just yet, and being short 
of beds, as you know, have put my cousin, Mr. 
Grenville, into yours. Shall you mind being 
squeezed in here for a week or so ?” she added, 
turning from the broad staircase into one of the 
small rooms of the tower. ‘“ We know so little of 
our visitor that I should not like asking him to 
move, if you will kindly excuse it.” 

“Indeed, there is nothing to excuse, Mrs. 
Hardwick, it is a delightful nook; I shall feel like 
a very sea-gull nested up here, with this world of 
waters at my feet.” 

“I am glad you like it, my dear; it was my 
favourite spot of the whole house, years ago; but 
I suppose I am no true sailor’s wife, for now that 
my husband is at the mercy of those waves, and 
my eldest boy sleeps beneath them, they have lost 
their fairness forme: and that murmur, which used 
to stir my pulses, is an everlasting dirge. But 
what am I thinking of ? There is no need to sadden 
you with an old woman’s troubles, I am sure.”’ 
And she bustled about cheerfully, putting in their 
places the little knick-knacks which had been re- 
moved from the other room, and then telling Mary 
that tea was ready, left her. 

Mary indulged in a few minutes’ gaze from the 
window before she changed her travelling dress, 
and in spite of herself, her spirits rose at the pros- 
pect. The remainder of the Grange was shut out from 
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sight, and through the rocky cleft in which the house 
was built, nothing was visible but a vast sheet of 
tumbling water; so she straightway fancied herself 
the guardian of some lone beacon-house, and then, 
thinking of Cecil Norton, tossed, perhaps, on some 
far-off sea, she wished that there really had been 
a ruddy light to tend and feed through the dark- 
ness, for the sake of benighted travellers. 

A timid tap at the door aroused her, and her 
“come in” brought Grenville, with a bunch of 
flowers from his own garden to present toher. It 
was not a particularly elegant bouquet, being com- 
posed chiefly of marigolds and nasturchion blossoms 
—the only flowers, some how or other, that throve 
under Grenville’s treatment; moreover, it was set 
off by a circlet of copy-book paper, elaborately 
ornamented by his scissors; but Mary took it with 
a pleased smile, kissed his blushing little face, and 
put it in the front of her dress. He was delighted 
to find her so pleased with his tower, as he called 
it; and after showing her his own room just above, 
they went down together to tea. In high glee he 
chattered away of what they had been doing in 
their holiday, and then, running off, threw “the 
drawing-room door open, in spite of Mary’s warning 
finger, with “ here comes the princess of my tower.” 
Mary entered, smiling; but her laugh suddenly 
choked her, and she seized the back of a chair to 
steady herself. At the open window was a chess- 
table, against which Alice was leaning, evidently 
learning the game; for as her glossy hair swept 
her teacher’s shoulder, and almost mingled with 
his, he had seized her dimpled fingers, and laugh- 
ingly arrested her move. Mary would have known 
even that hand anywhere; but that head, with its 
breadth of brow, and its peculiar setting upon the 
massive throat—so firm and proud, as though it 
would face danger and death rather than bow to 
falsehood—did she not know it? Was not its 
every line graven upon her heart of hearts? Be- 
fore she had time for thought, an involuntary 
exclamation escaped her. He turned, and her hand 
was once more clasped in Cecil Norton’s. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue mystery was soon explained. Fortune had 
smiled upon Cecil since Mary saw him last. A 
distant relative, from whom he had no expectations, 
had bequeathed him what, with his simple habits, 
was an ample provision for life, and he was now 
about to join his sister, an independent man. His 
mother and Mrs. Hardwick had been first cousins, 
and though in the days of his pride and poverty 
he had held aloof from his connexions, and, bearing 
in mind their opposition to his mother’s marriage, 
had all but resented as an insult their offers of 
assistance, his heart was softened now, both by 
sorrow and by unexpected prosperity; and he was 
unwilling to leave England for ever without making 
his peace with those whom his mother once had loved. 



























































Mary did not marvel, as she had done once, at 
the sudden lightness of heart, the impulsive, un- 
reasoning gladness, which flooded her being at so 
unexpected a meeting. True, there was a nervous 
consciousness oppressing her, which she had known 
before ; but even that, even the memory of Amy’s 
dying face, and the certainty that this gleam of 
happiness must soon be eclipsed, could not check 
her exhiliration. It was not long either before 
she felt practically the benefit of his presence. 
The very next morning, when with unwilling 
wandering thoughts she took her place in the school- 
room, he begged admission, and laughingly deposing 
her from her post, declared that he must make a 
strict inquiry into the progress of her pupils; and 
that, lest her presence should disturb their equani- 
mity, she must take herself out of hearing altogether 
—on the beach, he suggested, or inthe glen. And 
the next few days, in spite of Alice’s pretty amaze- 
ment and half-angry pout, he took Mary’s place, 
giving her many a pleasant hour of freedom really 
needed just then, and suggesting here and there 
a rule, or introducing a book, that simplified the 
labour to both pupil and teacher. Often, too, he 
managed to spend an hour or two with her alone ; 
and so vividly were old times recalled by his familiar 
voice, that Mary could have fancied it was but 
yesterday she had confided to him her girlish hopes 
and fears, and had watched with him by Arthur’s 
side. 

“Miss Mary,” he said one morning, after they 
had been talking together some time, ‘I am afraid 
you must have thought me very ungrateful for not 
having been to see your mother and yourself. I 
longed to see the dear old house again; but men 
are strange creatures. I did not dare to indulge 
myself so far.” He paused, and then added, hur- 
riedly, “ We were fellow-mourners there once, and 
you will understand, though yours was the deeper 
grief of a sister, that I dreaded the associations of 
the place.” 

Ah! thought Mary, it was not I he feared to 
meet; his love, if love it were, has long died out. 
“ Gratitude was surely your due, rather than ours,” 
she said aloud; “ but, indeed, I can enter into that 
susceptibility to sad associations. I almost think 
I should have died, or lost my reason, had I staid 
at home much longer—I grew so wretchedly weak 
and spiritless.” 

He gave her a quick look—it seemed of com- 
passion ; but hespoke firmly—almost with hardness. 
“Nay, Miss Sutherland, you would have conquered 
that, if it had been necessary for you to stay there. 
God does not lay upon us more than we are able 
to bear, and it is rebelling against him to brood 
over the past, until the shadow of His nand, which 
darkened it, is, by ourselves, dragged back, to 
cloud the blessed sunshine of the present. But 
you are young to learn that lesson. I grieved for 
you much, dear Miss Mary, when I heard this 
morning that death had again bereaved you. I 
guessed that it was your old schoolfellow, Mr. 
Laurence’s cousin, whom you lost; is it so?” 
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“Yes, dear Amy is gone; but I do not grieve 
as I once did. Her life was not a happy one, and 
she bowed gladly to the stroke.” 

“ And her child ?”’ 

‘It died in my arms,” answered Mary, a tear or 
two trickling down her face ; “ it was best so, for 
there was no one to love it here.” 

“T never knew a marriage prosper formed as 
that one was. All may seem smooth to the world; 
but that outward gilding only makes the inner 
wretchedness the more abhorrent.” He paused a 
minute or two, and then added, “ My sister’s 
marriage was, as I think you have heard me say, 
a very heavy trial*to me—selfishly speaking: for 
our hearts had been united from childhood. How 
could I have borne it had I known that her woman’s 
nature was desecrated, instead of strengthened and 
ennobled, as, thank God! it is. Like you, Miss 
Mary, I think I should have turned coward, and 
said that it was more than I could bear.” 

“It is very hard to be brave,”’ answered she ; 
“T think it would require immense courage, too, 
though of another kind, to enter on such a path as 
poor Amy’s was.” 

“ Not courage,’’ he said quickly, ‘ recklessness. 
A brave woman will hold the nature God has given 
her pure and spotless, and will face the world, aye, 
and dare its poverty and scorn, rather than stoop 
to that degradation. I should not speak thus 
freely on a matter that touches one you loved, but 
that I saw how your every feeling was enlisted 
against that marriage.” 

“Yes, it was so then; but now that I know all, 
I pity far more than blame. Tow often would our 
compassion, rather than our anger, be moved, could 
we see into the secrets of the heart.” 

“That said compassion is an attribute of you 
women, Miss Sutherland; you certainly are far 
nearer the angels than we.” 

* Nay, she answered, smiling, you have strength 
and simplicity, which we lack.” He shook his 
head. ‘Our softness is too often selfishness, 
and where more tenacity of purpose and moral 
streugth are given, the woman is commonly un- 
sexed; the masculine element swamps all her deli- 
cate tenderness, and to me she is altogether 
unlovely.” 

“Quite eloquent, I declare,’’ said Cecil, smiling, 
“but not quite spontaneous. You have thought 
over that subject, and made out a good case.” 

Mary blushed. ‘“ Yes, I have often thought of, 
but seldom broached it. I admit that men do stand 
higher in my esteem than my own sex; granting 
that we are by nature more self-denying and more 
enduring than they, how wanting are we in their 
large-hearted generosity! Then there are what 
Tennyson calls the “ sins of emptiness—gossip, and 
spite, and slander; ” how they overrun our hearts! 
Mind, I am speaking of men and women as I have 
found them.” 

“And I too. I have known really but three 
women; my beloved mother, my sister, and one 
other. From them I learnt what woman should 
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be, and your poet, Miss Sutherland, will tell you 
what that is, and he repeated— 


‘There was one I loved; one 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways; 
Not perfect—nay, but full of tender wants ; 
No angel, but a dearer being, dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men ; 
Who looked all native to her place, and yet, 
Ona tiptoe seem’d to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread. 


“Nay, that is hardly fair; you overthrow my 
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poor little quotation with one six times as long, | 


but not half so much to the purpose, and then fancy 
you have triumphed. But I shall not give up my 
point, nor barter my experience for a fine sentiment 
in blank vese.” 

“You appear to have carried your opinion into 
practice here, at all events,” said Cecil, laughing. 
«My little namesake, according to my new diguities, 
is certainly your favourite.” 

“That he is, though I have never suffered my 
preference to be in the slightest degree preceptible 
to the children. Agreeably to my own theory 
there is a depth and generosity in the lad’s nature 
which his sister lacks. Do you know how much 
he is like you? I wrote to tell mamma so, when 
first I came.” 

“ God forbid that he should inherit my fate with 
the resemblance,” said Cecil, hastily. “There 
must be no cloud upon the threshold for him. I 
have made my cousin all but promise to send him 
out to me a few years hence. My dear sister lost 
her only child last year, and I shal! need sume one 
to chide in my old character of schoolmaster— 
shall I not, Miss Mary ?”’ 

Mary did not answer. In the charm of feeling 
him near her again, she had almost forgotten the 
far-off, inaccessible India, which was to separate 
them for ever; and her heart died within her at 
his words. ‘There is Alice, seemingly in search 
of us,” she said at last, fearing to betray, by her 
silence, what was passing in her mind, 

“Pretty creature!” broke from Cecil; and again 
Mary felt a pang. This time it was akin to jealousy 
—a half envious regret, such as she had felt years 
ago, that she, too, had not been made beautiful. 
“ What is this °” she asked herself, as she trampled 
down the weakness. “Is his presence to make 
me mean and selfish, instead of noble, like himself? 
Shame, shame !”’ 

Alice evidently had been looking for them, 
though, as they approached, she coquettishly turned 
away her pretty head, and gazed into the water. 

“ Seeking mermaids there, Alice?’ asked Cecil. 

**No; I should look upon the land, rather than 
in the water, now-a-days for such charmers,” she 
said, pettishly, “though if beauty were a necessary 
ingredient of the spell”’—and an expressive shrug 
completed the sentence. 

“Do you admit of no other charm than that of 
colour and outline, then, my little coz? Believe 
me there is in many a face, of whose beauty the 
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mirror says little, a far deeper and more potent 
spell, strengthened often by the sweet simplicity 
of the’ possessor, unconscious of the power she 
wields.” 

Not a shade of self consciousness tinged Mary’s 
cheek with colour, though in truth, it was of her 
gentle face, with its world of sorrow and of love, 
that Cecil was thinking. Alice pouted her rosy 
lips significantly, and he changed his tone at once, 
saying playfully, “I guess what my fair cousin was 
looking at; shall I tell her? It was a face 
with saucy black eyes and long curls about it; not 
damp, sea-weedy locks. (I wonder if the mermaids 
ever tried curl-papers, by the bye.) Hav’nt I 
guessed well, now ?” 

Alice laughed. ‘The water is not clear enough 
to make such a good glass,” she said. 

“Oh! then you own the correctness of my 
picture! But come here”—and, smiling, he half 
pushed her to the edge of a pool which the receding 
tide had left behind. Mary heard her ringing 
laugh, and saw his arm upon her shoulder; she 
could have turned and run away, but for very shame 
she pressed on, biting her lips. 

“See, Miss Sutherland,” said Cecil, “‘ have I not 
found Alice a pretty mirror, framed in golden sand, 
and set about with all these treasures of the deep. 
I verily believe the grey old sea left it purposely 
behind him, and gallantly ranged round it these 
pearly shells and delicate wreaths; perhaps he is 
telling us about it now, if we could only understand 
him.”’ 

Mary looked. Deep in the transparent pool 
Alice Hardwick’s fair face shone out—every dimple 
round the mouth, every dancing light upon the soft 
curls, was there; and over her shoulder Cecil’s 
broad forehead and half mischievous eyes. Mary 
looked for her own face, and almost started. The 
crépe veil which hung heavily about it made it 
appear paler than it really was; the brow was con- 
tracted; the lips compressed. She knew that 
beauty had never been hers, but she scarcely knew 
before that the freshness of her youth had so faded. 
Perhaps it was the glowing contrast so near ; but, 
at all évents, it made her sigh, and this time the 
regret was unchecked, for it was a sigh over what 
had been once—over her vanished youth, with all 
its wasted fancies and dead hopes. Alice seemed 
to feel no such dissatisfaction ; but gazed and smiled | 
complacently, as well she might. 

“Cecil,” she said, “shall I tell you what I did 
come out for ?” 


He nodded. ‘‘ Well it was to beg a favour of 


you.” 


“Of me ?” 

“Yes, sir; of you. Men folk are not so plenti- 
ful here but that they can make themselves y 
useful if they will. I want to go to the Race-ball 
next week—will you take me ?”’ 

“ Why what a strange chaperon you would have, 
child! You would only laugh at me when you 
got me there.” 


“Oh! never fear; I shall manage you beauti- 
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fully, if you only consent. And you will go too, 
won’t you ?” she added, turning to Mary. 


“T must be off, and send for the dress-inaker,” 


said Alice, gathering it up, and thinking as she did 


“ You forget Miss Sutherland’s recent loss,” said | so, what a stupid inanimate piece of goods that 


Cecil hastily, and with a look of annoyance. 

“ Ah, to be sure! what a bore; one can’t go out 
in such deep mourning—I did not think of that. 
But you have not promised yet, cousin.” 

Mary heard him give the promise, coldly enough, 
as she turned towards the house; yet when she 
met them at tea Cecil’s smiles had returned, and 
even she could not help catching something of 
Alice’s freshness of spirit as she danced about the 
room in expectation of her first ball. 





CHAPTER XV. . 
Tue day following, not without a few sighs, Mary 
resumed her duties regularly in the school-room. 
The morning was not to pass over without annoy- 
ance; Grenville pettishly complained of headache, 
both children showing the effects of their holiday 
in their restiveness under restraint ; and Mary, who 
felt that the few precious hours of intercourse with 
Cecil were slipping fast away, showed a considera- 
ble degree of irritation in her manner, which only 
increased the evil. 

Scarcely were the lessons over when Alice burst 
into the room, a cloud of white drapery hanging 
over herarm. “Oh, Miss Sutherland, you must 
come here and see what a lovely present I have had. 
It will make the most divine dress for the ball!” 
and she displayed a richly embroidered skirt of the 
delicate muslin of India, half covered with an 
arabesque of feathery leaves and flowers. 

“ Beautiful, indeed,” said Mary, with a scarcely 
audible sigh. 

“ Yes,” continued the delighted Alice ; “it must 
have cost a little fortune, and will be the admiration 
of everybody. Whata bridal dress it would make, 
ech? By the bye,” she ran on, lowering her voice, 
“you know more of Cecil than we, did you ever 
hear of his being engaged, or in love ?—because, 
when I had left the room, mamma says he told her 
that his sister sent him over this dress years ago 
for some lady she hoped he would marry. She isa 
devoted, exemplary sort of wife herself, it seems, and 
when he wrote—in rapturous terms, I dare say—of 
the fair unknown, she forthwith built a matrimonial 
castle for him en Espagne, and sent over the wedding 
attire. Rather premature, wasn’t it ?” 


| 
| 
| 


| 


governess was. 
Mary, left alone, tried vainly to settle to her usual 
employments ; there were copies to be set in the 
writing books for that afternoon, and she began to 
mend a pen for the purpose ; but tears gathered in 


_ her eyes, and her hands trembled. She put it aside 





Yes,” said Mary, quietly. ‘ Still it was natural | 


his sister should earnestly desire his marriage. She 


knew how keenly he felt her loss.” 
“Well, I can hardly believe it, but mamma says 


| «© What, sir! 


his voice was quite broken when he spoke of the | 


past, and said that his hopes could never now be 
realised. Who could it have been? J think she 


must have refused him; you know he had not a 
penny in those days.” 

Mary stooped over the snowy cloud of embroi- 
dery, and seemed to be tracing out its marvellous 
intricacies ; but she made no answer, 


' and tell mamma. 


and sat down to think. Who could it have been 
of whom Cecil’s thoughts were so full, that he must 
send a whisper of his love even across the sea! 
Was it some fair creature who had captivated his 
fancy upon the threshold of life, and by the in- 
fluence of her beauty, stimulated him to exertion 
when his prospects were clouded, and his hopes 
dashed to the ground? Or was it rather, as her 
heart told her, no other than herself, whom he had 
watched and cherished long, long ago, and seen in 
silence given to another? She remembered sud- 
denly all the generosity of that unheeded love ; she 
recalled how warmly he had defended Aleck 
Laurence, when occasionally she had complained 
before him of some trifling neglect to Arthur or to 
herself, and how, half playfully, he had dwelt from 
time to time upon the lad’s fresh beauty, until her 
cheeks had glowed with pleasure. Many another 
proof of his generosity, and, as it seemed, of his 
affection, arose in her memory; and then came 
bitter questionings—had it ceased for ever ?—had 
it fallen off from her as unworthy of so precious a 
gift? There was one answer—it might be that he 
was repelled and disgusted by her apparent fickle- 
ness in shaking off that first impression ; that he was 
in ignorance of her freedom never for a moment 
occurred to her. She was, indeed, somewhat 
puzzled that he had shown so little surprise at her 
changed and dependent position, and that more than 
once he had casually mentioned Aleck Laurence’s 
name in their conversations. 

She forgot that, supposing her still to be his 
betrothed, the known condition of young Laurence’s 
affairs, following upon her brother’s death, would 
suggest to Cecil a natural explanation of her posi- 
tion; and that the very fact of his using that name 
in her presence sufficiently proved that he was in 
ignorance of the truth. 

She was roused from her train of thought by a 
cry from the garden, and hastily rising, opened the 
window. Little Grenville appeared to be the cul- 
prit, for Cecil held him by the shoulder, and, as he 
angrily shook him, Mary could catch the words— 
Are you such a coward as to strike 
your sister?” She ran out in defence of her pet, 
but met Charlotte on the steps, sobbing out that 
Grenville had struck her face, and she should go 
She could not discover the 
cause of the quarrel, nor who had been the aggres- 
sor; but she quieted the child, and washing her 
face, which was really bruised, left her, and went 
out. Grenville had thrown himself upon the grass, 
and was sobbing with excessive passion. Before 
she could muster dignity enough to repress him, 
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some difficulty, she gathered that Charlotte had 
irritated him by calling Mary names, and finally by 
trampling down a minute rose-tree, whose one bud 
had been dedicated to Mary from the time it 
appeared, and watched day after day with the 

test care. The boy stoutly persisted at first 
that he had only served his sister right ; and even 
when Mary’s gentle reasoning had convinced him 
of his fault, his indignation at Cecil’s punishment 
falling alone on him knew no bounds. 

Mary remembered with self-reproach that it was 
probably her own irritability during school-hours 
that morning which had given rise to all this angry 
feeling, by exciting Charlotte’s dislike; so, after 
dealing very gently with the offenders, and effecting 
a reconciliation, she sought Cecil, to explain what 
was her own share of blame. 

“T need not tell you, Miss Mary,” he said 
kindly, when he had heard her, “ that self-command 
is absolutely necessary before we can command 
others.” 

*T am naturally hasty,” she interrupted, “ and 
have no self-command.” 

“Nay,” he said, “‘ after one victory over self, a 
second is comparatively easy. I have seen you 
achieve one, and it read me a lesson I can never 
forget in that most beautiful book of nature— 
womankind.” 

Mary opened her eyes with surprise. ‘‘I allude, 
dear Miss Sutherland, to the old times—the sad, 
yet happy old times—when we were together last. 
You are not made in that stronger, harder mould, 
of which you spoke the other night; yet, when I 
watched you through all that suffering — how 
pityingly you can never know—lI saw only the 
most perfect forgetfulness of self, and mastery 
over it.” 

“It is an easy victory where we love,” said 
Mary, with a touching expression in the depths of 
her soft eyes. 

“To one of your instincts, and your loving 
nature, every step towards the right is easy,” he 
answered, with emotion ; “you can little guess at 
what a cost the victory over self is gained by such 
as I.” 

Mary had no voice to answer; but as she pon- 
dered alone over his words it struck her for the 
first time that he might be in ignorance of the 
rupture of her engagement. ‘‘ Could he have 
spoken in that tone to one whom he despised, or 
even to one whom he had ceased to love ?” she 
asked herself,—‘“ or would he have talked of warm 
and loving instincts as blessings to one so lonely as 
I—with but a single anchor in the wide world for 
all my wealth of love? And shall I let this last 
chance pass, and know that he, too, may go to his 
grave desolate and heart-stricken—or shall I tell 
him all, and let him claim me for his own, if he 
will?’ She blushed deeply, and forgetting there 


was no eye near, buricd her face in her hands ; 
but frame a plan, or put together a speech, by 
which Cecil might be enlightened, she could not. 





he threw his little arms about her neck, and, with | “ It would be worse than all,” she thought, “ if 
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he thought me bold and forward. No; I must 
leave it until the right moment comes, and if it be 
God’s will that we part, as it seems we shall, I 
must bear it as 4e would have me, could he know 
all.” 

Mary’s love for Mrs. Hardwick’s little son was 
soon put to a test, and a severe one. After suf- 
fering from headache for some days, he was seized 
with fever; and though it quickly produced deli- 
rium, he never lost his consciousness of her pre- 
sence. He would not accept even his mother’s in 
its stead, nor would he bear Cecil’s entrance into 
the room without evincing so much excitement as 
to forbid a repitition of the attempt. With his 
burning hand in Mary’s he lay day after day, and 
when she moistened his lips, or renewed the cooling 
application to his head, he never failed to acknow- 
ledge it, if it was only by the grateful look in his 
eyes—those eyes so like Cecil’s. Thus, in the last 
few days, so inexpressibly precious to one at least, 
Mary and Cecil were effectually separated, and the 
time for parting drew near; for he was to join his 
ship, which lay off Fairleigh, immediately after the 
ball, and that was only two days off. The time 
passed slowly—how slowly to Mary no one guessed. 
She saw little of Alice, excepting at a distance; 
for the utmost she did was to open the door now 
and then, and with her handkerchief over her pretty 
mouth, to ask nervously if the fever lessened. The 
window of Grenville’s. room, however, looking in the 
opposite direction to her own, commanded the 
garden; and there she often watched her walking 
with Cecil, or reclining by his side; and so softly 
rounded was every outline of the figure, that it 
would have been a study of grace and freshness, 
had not a certain consciousness, and striving for 
effect, marred all. ‘The strain upon Mary’s spirits 
just then was very great, and sometimes even that 
sight was more than she could bear. The girl was 
so fair—what if in his loneliness Cecil should turn 
to her? Howcould she bear to know that he had 
taken to his bosom that hollow, trifling heart, on 
which ‘his could no more lean than could an oak 
upon a stripling ash? And straightway poor 
Alice’s faults, her egotism, her coldness, and her 
vanity, were magnified, until Mary started to fiad 
how far from Cecil’s ideal of womanhood her mor- 
bid fancies had carried her. Still, the fear would 
make itself heard. But the time wore on; the 
two days at last were over, and there was no men- 
tion of deferring Cecil’s departure. 

The child’s fever had abated, aud though the 
faithful nurse was still at her post, Alice’s vanity 
so far overcame her fears that she sailed into the 
sick-room in all the glories of her ball attire, to 
challenge Mary’s admiration, It was a pretty 
sight. The delicate fabric, so pure and ethereal- 
looking, was well suited to the scarcely matured 
figure; and the small round arms, polished as 
ivory, were not shamed by its exceeding whiteness. 
Mary could not but think that the drooping 
shoulders and swelling bust were a little too much 
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displayed ; but it was hard to find any fault in so 
fair a picture. A choking rose in her throat as she 
remembered the history of that Indian-wrought 
robe; but she courageously subdued it, and steadied 
her voice to admire every detail, even to the fault- 
less gloves and the tiny satin slipper. 

As Alice left the room, Mary heard another step 
approaching. She would have fled had there been 
a second door; but she soon perceived that the 
agitation of her visitor was too great to permit of 
his observing hers. 

Perhaps if she had known that for an hour past 
he had been upon his knees craving strength to 
subdue himself, so far as to give her by a word or 
sign no single pang at that last partine—perhaps 
if she could have known it, her love would have 
overleapt the reserve of her womanhood, and she 
would have thrown herself at his feet before it was 
too late. But a strong instinct held her back. 

“Ah! Miss Mary,” he said, in a forced cheer- 
fulness, “I need never talk again of courage; I 
have thought over this parting like the veriest 
coward ”—his voice broke down, and he added 
hurriedly, “I did not mean to ask you, but—but 
—will you remember me, Mary,—will you think of 
me sometimes? Even the dead would fain be un- 
forgotten, and I shall be among the dead for you. 
My God! and have I brought her tears ?” Mary 
felt him take her hand and cover it with kisses; 
then it was flung from him, rather than dropped. 
She looked up, and he was gone. 

And she had not uttered a single word! Not 
a promise of remembrance—not a word of grati- 
tude or of the love with which her heart was 
breaking. She heard the carriage-wheels roll out 
of the court, and felt Grenville’s shivering little 
figure nestle up to her as he whispered in her ear, 
“‘ Don’t ery, dear.” She roused herself to replace 
him in bed with a few tender words ; and then, as 
she watched him fall asleep, she remembered grate- 
fully how, in her last trial, Amy’s child, with its 
feeble hold on life, had been given her, as was this 
little one now, to check the selfishness of her grief, 
and turn her thoughts, even then, to the wants and 
weakness of others. She had slept by the boy’s 
side since his illness, but, to-night, was to return to 
her own room; and fearing to meet Mrs. Hard- 
wick, or, indeed, any one, until she was more calm, 
she hastily arranged the sick-room, and stole down 
to bed. The moonlight rested full upon her 
window, and showed her a package lying before 
it. “A parting gift from Cecil,” she said, in- 
stinctively, as she crossed the room; and so it 
was. A small selection of books, the case of rich 
Fastern workmanship, curiously designed to hold a 
considerable number of volumes in an apparently 
small space, showed that the donor had well under- 
stood her likings. Yet she turned with a sick- 
ness of heart from the delicately carved ebony, and 
the chaste bindings of some of her especial fa- 
vourites, until a letter caught her eye. To seize 
and open it was the work of an instant; but her 





hot tears welled up so fast that she had to pause 
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before she could read a single line. It proved to 
be but a few words, entreating her by the memory 
of one they both had loved to appeal to him as to 
a brother, if ever in sickness or sorrow she should 
need a friend. Within the cover was a bavk-note 
for a hundred pounds, which, with the books, he 
left her in Arthur’s name, and concluded by saying 
that, if there was any possibility of her desiring his 
presence in England at some future time, they had 
not parted for ever. 

Mary was soothed by his words, and though her 
inmost heart was aching, she laid down with a 
sweet sense that, parted as they were, his protect- 
ing love would follow her still. She thought that 
sleep would surely never come that night: but she 
forgot that she was yet young, and that the last few 
days had been inexpressibly wearying, both to body 
and mind. She pressed the letter to her lips, and 
retraced, in memory, all her intercourse through joy 
and sorrow with the writer; but the moon soon 
shone upon her sleeping face, and though it was 
pale and blistered with tears, it seemed to rest 
there fondly, as on something holy. In her dreams 
she saw Cecil again, and herself, not Alice, white- 
robed and smiling by his side. The moon-beams 
rolled away, and a cloud darkened the casement ; 
but she slept on. ‘Then the carriage-wheels woke 
the echoes of the night, and for a few short hours 
the same roof was to shelter her and him she 
loved. Still she slept; and the sounds died away, 
and silence reigned again, save that the wind and 
the sea answered each other with a mournful and 
prophetic wailing. But the sleeper still slept on. 

Ah! why does she start so wildy, and what 
glow is that upon her face!—upon the bed and 
upon the wall, upon her uplifted hands? Yes! and 
even upon the broad waters it cast that livid glare. 
No hue of sun-rise is it, but fierce and flickering, 
as though it were the bloody shadow of some huge 
tongue, licking up the red waters. 

With a cry of horror, Mary sprang to her feet, 
and threw open the window. Dense masses of smoke 
rolled past ; and as they cleared away, there, upon 
the cliff, upon the wings of the frighted sea-birds, 
everywhere was that unearthly glare. As the truth 
flashed on her, and she wrung her hands in despair, 
the solemn tolling of the fire-bell sounded from 
the cliff, and she heard distinctly the shouts for 
help, and the dragging down of chests and furniture 
from other parts of the house. She was alone, then, 
out of the reach of aid, in the tower—none would 
ever dare to rescue the poor governess. But 
Grenville, the child! She rushed to the door; the 
air was suffocating, the hot planks scorched her feet ; 
it was too plain that the flames had gained ground, 
and eut them off from the hope of suecour. Still 
she would try to save him. With a strength she 
never dreamt of possessing, she seized the sleeping 
boy and bore him down the scorehing stairs, un- 
conscious of his weight. One glance from his 
window had told her all. The Grange was en- 
veloped in flames, and hurrying to and fro, amid the 
gleaming helmets of the firemen, were trembling 
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figures, and faces shining livid with terror, even 
through that lurid heat. The fire had leapt onward 
fiercely in those few seconds, for, as she again 
passed the door which barred them in so fatally, a 
redder glow shone through the cracking panels, 
and fresh streams of smoke poured in. She closed 
her own door, and bore the terrified child to 
the window; but she could not comfort him — 
she could not even pray. Life had been sad 
enough; but was it to end thus, in this suf- 
focating horror, this scorching agony! With 
Grenville in her arms, she rocked to and fro; his 
piteous voice calling upon his mother—she, upon 
God andCecil. She looked once more, despondingly, 
from the window, but the dizzy height made her 
recoil and sudder even then. There was no hope, 
then—none ; and again, in her agony, Cecil’s name 
broke louder, and yet louder, from her lips. Was 
it possible! or was it some mocking demon that, 
amid the crashing timber and echoing bell, answered 
with words of hope! The door burst open. Yes, 
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scorched and blackened as he was, it was he !~-they 


| would never more be parted, but pass together 





through that choking, fiery death. She clung to 
his feet, she covered them with her kisses, and he 
heard her passionate words of love. Back to the 
window, through the hot and darkened air, he bore 
her and the child; and, as his strong arms encircled 
her, he whispered that even death might come now 
since he had lived to hear those words. But the 
hand of death was not destined to come in that fiery 
guise. A helmet shone in at the window; the child 
was lifted up, and a gruff voice demanded “the 
woman, for God’s sake!” But Cecil would not 
give her up. Down the tottering ladder, in those 
protecting arms, he bore his fragile treasure; and 
his feet had scarcely touched the weleome earth, 
when with a fearful crash the roof fell in. The 
flames were for the moment smothered, and a 
smoking, blackened ruin was all that remained of 
Fairleigh Grange. 
VIOLET. 
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No. XI. AND LAST. 


A GOSSIP OVER 
Tne editorial and quasi-Imperial we is not always 
appropriate and pleasant when the public is 
addressed from the desk of a scribbling soli¢aire. 
In the series of papers now to be brought toa 
close, in which the critical element became, from 
time to time, more prominent than was originally 
intended, it did very well; but in a parting gossip 
like this, it must be abandoned for the comfort of 
both talker and listener. The talker, then, will, 
with permission, subside into the cosy, unassuming 
first person singular, which is so general a favourite, 
though so much abused— 


A favourite has no friend— 


and, so subsiding, he will sit knee to knee with 
you, and chat for a short while of what has been 
and may be. Necessarily for a short while, for the 
longest hour in life is short : 

To-day is a thought ; a fear is to-morrow ; 

And yesterday is our sin and our sorrow. 
But his talk will not be long, in any sense, because 
a tedious good-bye is “ most tolerable and not to be 
endured!” Probably it will be carried on in some- 
thing of an undertone, neither loud enough to pre- 
vent your hearing the pulsations of the fire and the 
ticking of the mantel-clock, nor low enough to make 
you feel dull, and wish you had that cheerful fellow, 
Thompson, at your chimney-corner, instead of the 
author of “ Reading Raids.” 

I confess, indeed, to something of the faculty of 

the moralising Jacques, and believe I am not inapt 
at sucking melancholy from the very sugar-cane of 


The sober certainty of waking bliss. 


THE WINTER 





FIRE. 


The highest thrill of human delight often slides 
into a tremor of fear for its loss. ‘The parting 
pang lurks in thought, at a distance more or less 
respectful, behind our happiest moment. Good- 
morrow cannot be spoken without suggesting its 
correlate good-bye. Our dearest, fondest smiles 
are transmuted into tears at the first shy touch of 
self-consciousness, When the spirit of gladness 
is present with us, we can always discern the black 
locks of her grave-browed sister peeping from be- 
bind her own golden tresses; and ...and... 
in fact, I am becoming sentimental over my last 
Raid ! 

It is of no use calling names. Whatever is, is. 
What is the good of telling a girl who is dying for 
love that it is all sentimentalism? She will not 
dispute your vocabulary, I dare say ; but her friends 
will trouble you to baulk the undertaker, or hold 
your peace. It is a stubborn fact, which no epithet 
in the dictionary, or in the neological borderland, 
can alter, that doing a thing for the last time makes 
you dull. Not only did Gibbon heave a long, deep 
sigh when the last ¢ had been dotted in the “ De- 
cline and Fall,” but prisoners have seen the stars 
for the last time through their dungeon-bars with 
sorrow; and I dare say Mr. Hawthorne, when he 
quitted the Custom-house of his own free-will, 
signed his name to the last cocket with a tremulous 
hand. So it is, and will be, world without end, 
when any of us come to say 

Farewell—a word that must be and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger— 
to the most trivial thing which has become familiar. 
3a 
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And there is so much sublime suggestion in this 
mysterious tenacity of our natures, that I do not 
expect to be laughed at—(a quiet smile is all very 
well)—when I say that I sit down to write the last 
of “ Reading Raids” with a feeling which “ resem- 
bles sadness,” though it 


Resembles sadness only 
As the mist resembles rain. 


There is something solemnising, if not saddening, 
in the suggestions of the season at which I am 
writing. ‘ Everywhere,” says the most genial and 
accomplished of modern homilists—- 


Everywhere, the spirit of some sad power seems to direct 
the time: it hides from us the blue heavens; it makes the 
green wave turbid ; it walks through the fields, and lays the 
damp, ungathered harvest low ; it cries out in the night wind 
and the shrill hail; it steals the summer bloom from the 
infant cheek ; it makes old age shiver to the heart; it goes 
to the churchyard, and chooses many a grave; it flies to 
the bell, enjoins it when to toll. . Whether 
death, which treads closely on the steps of life upon our 
world, shall ever absolutely overtake it, and finally stop the 
race of poetry and love which now is perpetually begun 
afresh ; whether the chills of winter, transient now, will 
ever become eternal, and suppress the flowers which can yet 
steal out again on the bosom of the earth; whether the 
frosts of mortality shall hereafter avert the life-stream of our 
race, and dismiss us to that extinction which has fallen on 
other tribes before us; and the cloads fly, and the shrill hail 
fall over a naked world—we know not. But to us, in suc- 
cession, all things die. The past contains all that time has 
rendered dear and familiar ; and that passes silently away : 
the futare contains whatever is cold and strange ; and its 
mysteries come swiftly on us. 


Still more affecting is the ‘ Midnight Mass for 
the Dying Year,’’ of the most graceful of American 
poets :— 

Yes, the year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared ! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 


Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely, sorely ! 


The leaves are falling, falling, 
Solemnly and slow ; 
“Caw! caw!” the rooks are calling — 
It is a sound of woe, 
A sound of woe! 


Through woods and mountain passes, 
The winds, like anthems roll ; 
They are chanting solemn masses, 
Singing: “ Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray—pray !” 


And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, 
And patter their dolefal prayers : 
But their prayers are all in vain, 
All in vain ! 


There he stands in the foul weather, 
The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowned with wild flowers and with heather, 
Like weak, despised Lear, 
A king—a king! 


Then comes the summer-like day 
Bids the old man rejoice ! 
His joy! his last! O, the old man gray 
Loveth that ever soft voice, 
Gentle and low. 
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To the crimson woods he saith,— 
To the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a daughter’s breath,— 
“ Pray, do not mock me so! 
Do not laugh at me!” 


And now the sweet day is dead ; 
Cold in his arms it lies ; 
No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies, 
No mist or stain. 


Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
And the forests utter a moan, 
Like the voice of one who crieth 
In the wilderness alone, 
“Vex not his ghost!” 


Then comes, with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 
The storm-wind from Labrador, 
The wiad Euroclydon, 
The storm-wind ! 


Howl, howl! and from the forest 
_ Sweep the red leaves away ! 
Would the sins that thou abhorrest, 
O Soul, could thus decay, 
And be swept away! 


For there shail come a mightier blast, 
There shall be a darker day, 
And the stars, from heaven downcast, 
Like red leaves be swept away! 
Kyrie, eleyson ! 
Christe, eleyson ! 


Though we all “speak the tongue that Shak- 
spere spake,” and swear by his genius, I fear I 
shall not be severe if I assume that the greater 
number of my readers are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the “Lear” of our “ winsome 
Willie” to appreciate the manner in which Long- 
fellow has inwoven the pathetic suggestions of the 
last two acts of the tragedy into these melancholy 
verses. Let us make a quotation or two, then. 
The physician announces that the crisis is past, 
and the king may be awaked, with just hope that 
he will wake in his right mind. He is aroused by 
music :— 

Cordelia. How does my royal lord? How fares your 

Majesty ? 

Lear. You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave, 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Cor. Sir, do you know me? 

Tear. You are a spirit, I know. When did you die? 

Cor. Still, still, far wide ! 

Physician, He’s scarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 

Lear. Where have I been? Where am I? Fair day- 

light P 


My readers will here please to imagine the grey- 
headed old man, who was so lately 


Every inch a king! 


rising, with air distraught and outstretched hands, 
from the couch on whicl: he has been lying, clothed 
in the stately robes that have replaced the madman’s 
guise. The physician stands aloof, with a grave, 
watchful look, not unmixed with triumph. Cordelia, 
with one hand on her heart, and the other upraised 








in tremulous suspense, gazes strainingly through | 


her tears, as she stands near her father in the bent- 
forward attitude of eager expectancy. The music 
is dying away. 
Lear. Where have I been ? 
light P— 
I am mightily abus’d.—I should even die with pity, 
To see another thus.—I know not what to say.— 
I will not swear these are my hands :—let’s see ; 
I feel this pin prick. ’Would I were assured 
Of my condition. 
Cor. O, look upon me, Sir, 
And hold your hand in benediction o’er me :— 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 
Tear. Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upwards ; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtfal: for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is: and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night: do not laugh at me’; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 
Cor. And so I am, I am. 
Lear, Be your tears wet? Yes, faith. I pray, weep not; 
If you have poison for me,I will drink it. 
I know you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have some cause, they have not. 


Where am I?—Fair day- 


Cor. No cause, no cause. 
Tear, Am I in France ? 
Kent. In your own kingdom. 


Cordelia is now weeping without restraint. 


Phys. Be comforted, good madam: the great rage, 
You see, is cur’d in him: and yet it is danger 
To make him even o’er the time he has lost, 
Desire him to goin; trouble him no more, 
Till further settling. 

Cor. Will’t please your highness walk P 

Lear. You must bear with me: 
Pray now, forget and forgive: I am old and foolish. 


The couplet in Longfellow’s “‘ Mass”— 


No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies— 


(which, by the way, is constantly punted his 
breath,” quite destroying the sense of the allusion) 
may puzzle readers who have never read, or do not 
remember, the last awful scene of the most awful 


of tragedies :— 


Enter L¥aR with Corpevia dead in his arms (strangled) : 
EpGar, Orricer, and others. 

Tear. How), how!, how], howl !—O, you are men of stone ; 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack :—O, she is gone for ever !— 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
She’s dead as earth:— Lend me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives. 
This feather stirs ; she lives!—if it be so, 
It 1s a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 


Kent. O my good master! (Kneeling. 
Iear. Prithee, away. 
Edgar. ’Tis noble Kent, your friend. 


Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all ! 
I might have saved her ; now she’s gone for ever !— 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little. Ha! 


* KING LEAR. 
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What ist thou say'st ?—Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman .— 
I kill’d the slave that was a hanging thee. 

Officer. ’Tis true, my lords, he did. 

Lear. Did I not, fellow ? 
I have seen the day, with my good biting faalchion 
I would have made them skip: I am old now, 

And these same crosses spoil me.—Who are you ? 
Mine ~ are none o’ the best:—I'll tell you — 
This is a dull sight. Are you not Kent ? 

Kent. The same 
Your servant Kent: Where is your servant Caius ? 

Lear. He’s a good fellow, I can tell you that; 

He’ll strike, and quickly too: He’s dead and rotten. 

Kent. No, my good lord; I am the very man ;— 

Lear. V'li see that straight. 

Kent, That, from your first of difference and decay, 

Have follow'’d your sad steps, 

Lear. You are weicome hither. 

Kent. Nor no man else ; all’s cheerless, dark, and deadly, — 
Your eldest daughters have fore-doomed themselves, 

And desperately are dead. 

Lear. Ay, so I think, 

Alb. He knows not what he says; and vain it is 
That we present us to him. 
We resign 
During the life of this old majesty, 

To him our absolute power. O see, see! 

Tear. And my poor fool is hang’d! No, no, no life: 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at all? O, thou wilt come no more. 
Never, never, never, never, never !— 

Pray you, undo this button: Thank you, sir.— 

Do you see this? Look on her,—look,—her lips,— 

Look there, look there! | Dies. 

Edq. He faints! My lord, my lord. 

Kent. Break, heart; I prithee, break ! 

Edq. Look up, my lord. 

Kent. Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass! 

It is impossible to quote from “ Lear” without 
being reminded of Tom-o’-Bedlam. Probably, dear 
reader, you know only one verse of one of those 
very remarkable compositions, Tom-o’-Bedlam’s 
songs—the verse quoted by Edgar Poe at the head 
of the “ Unparalleled Adventure cf one Hans 
Pfall.” The mad chant from which it comes is a 
most extraordinary affair, with a terrible, quaint, 
mystic wildness about it; and the versification is 
wonderfully appropriate and well done. I will 
give you a verse or two :—- 

From the hag and hungry goblin 
That into rags would rend ye, 
All the spirits that stand 


By the naked man, 
Inthe book of moons defend ye! 


That of your five sound senses 
You never be forsaken—— 

That reminds you of the proprietor of the “Old 
Chelsea Bunhouse,” I suppose, frantically crying, 
“God bless me !—where are my five senses?” A 
porcelain set of five senses is now neither quite so 
rare nor quite so expensive as in the days of 
monkeys, andof Arcadiasonthisside Putney-bidge :— 


That of your five sound senses 
You never Le forsaken ; 
Nor travel from 
Yourselves with Tom, 
Abroad, to buy your bacon. 








ahi ie 
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Of thirty bare years have I 
Twice twenty been enraged ; 
And of forty been 
Three times fifteen 
In darance soundly caged. 


In the lovely lofts of Bedlam, 

In stubble soft and dainty. 
Brave bracelets strong, 
Sweet whips, ding donz, 

And a wholesome hunger plenty. 


Poor Tom proceeds to say how it was he fell 
into “this dotage:” it seems to have been that 


same “ rascally blind boy” who 


has been a villain 
Since the days of Troy and Helen, 
When he caused the fall of Paris and a good many more, * 


that did the mischief :— 


With a thought I took for maudlin 
And a cruise of cockle pottage, 
And a thing thus tall, 
Sky bless you all! 
I fell into this dotage. 


T 


+ 


slept not till the conquest ; 
Till then I never waked, 
Till the roguish boy 
Of love, where I lay, 
Me found, and stript me naked, 


1 know more than Apollo— 
For oft when he lies sleeping, 
I behold the stars 
At mortal wars, 
And the rounded welkin weeping. 


The moon embraces her shepherd, 
And the Queen of Love her warrior ; 
While the first does horn 
The stars of the morn, 
And the next the heavenly farrier, 


With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whiereof I am commander ; 
With a burning spear 
And a horse of air, 

To the wilderness I wander. 


With a knight of ghost and shadows, 
I summoned am to tourney, 
Ten leagues bevond 
The wide world’s end~ 
Methinks it is no journey. 


I am sorry to say we have now some much more 
spasmodic poets than poor Tom, with less of his 
power and freedom of fancy. ‘There is an interlude 
in Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,” about 


Men were drinking together, 
Drinking and talking of me; 

Well, if it prove a girl, my boy 
Will have plenty—so let it be! 


which is less luminous than any Bedlamite rhyme I 
know of; and I almost fancied I had fallen in with 
a genuine flash of (spasmodic) genius when I read 
in Richmond Cemetery, the other day, the following 
epitaph :— 


READIN 


G RAIDS, 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
ANN MUFF, 
WIFE OF WILLIAM MUFF, OF TIIS PARISH, 


WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
l7th May, 1542, 
AGED 50 YEARS. 


Deplore with me, my friends, 

My wife she is dead, 

The pride of my house it is gone. 

On a pillow of turf she reposes her head, 

And her bosom is bound with the green! 
Those lips where my own were in kisses perfumed 
Yield now a coldness to the worms. 

Soon in dust and decay 

Must her charms be consumed, 

And no relic be left of her form. 

Her deathbed fresh flowers shall religiously grace, 
As each morning’s dews and sunshine return, 
And the hand of affection shall tremblingly trace 
This record on the bust of her urn, 


ames 


What follows must surely be “the wor 
the commentators say—* of a later hand” :— 


Here rests a fine woman which was sent from above, 
To teach graces and virtue to men ; 

But God, when he saw her in bad hands, 

Took pity, and recalled her to heav’n again. 

There are two common sorts (two, at least) of 
involuntary bathos in verse. ‘There is that where 
the literary construction is good and the subject 
ignoble, as in some lines which I] remember seeing 
in a shop-window in Soho, at the time of the Man- 
ning murder in Bermondsey— 

We should not hear of tragedies like these, 

If men were more domestic, and loved teas ; 

‘There’s nothing makes the heart so blithe and strong, 

Asa good cup of our Lapsang Souchong. 
And there is that in which the literary construction 
is absurd and the sentiment is noble, as in the lines 
above-quoted. It does not so often happen that 
the original conception and the construction are 
both genuinely, unconsciously ridiculous. Yet a 
friend of mine is in possession of a small green 
volume, of@two or three hundred pages, by a Mr. 
Anthony Mahon, who engaged in the composition 
of verse to beguile his mind from the tedium of a 
law-suit, and who fills his book with poems ef 
which the following is, honestly, not the most 
ridiculous specimen. ‘There is no bathos in a 
| mermaid, in a quiet lake, or in an evening stroll. 

But Mr. Mahon has managed to “ mix his colours” 

| so freely, and has used such “ breadth of handling” 
| 
' 








in his picture, that I believe you will pronounce it 
quite unique, and wish me all sorts of good things 
| for quoting it :— 


AN EVENING STROLL: THE MERMAID. 


One summer’s eve I strolled alone, 

And heard a shrill and plaintive moan, 

From whom it came to me unknown, 
As none I could espy. 





The ery resumed, but still more weak— 

It came from but a neighbouring lake, 

Where surf don’t rise, waves don’t break, 
To drown a suppress’d sigh. 
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I hastened to the bank to see 

Her in distress, who could it be ; 

The voice I heard now called to me 
To hurry to her aid. 


When on the bank I viewed around, 

Her cries did cease—I thought her drowned ; 

Methought she sank, and can’t be found— 
Her grave lies in the deep. 


Just at these thoughts I did espy 

A female’s head, o’er water nigh ; 

She made a loud and mournful sigh, 
Saying, “ Hasten here to me, 


“T am a maid in much distress , 

My sister’s loss doth me oppress.” 

Who she was yet I could not guess, 
But hastened to her aid, 


When I approached or near her drew, 

Her finny tail she round me threw, 

Saying, “ My sister now can ransom you, 
If sent here back to me.” 


Alarmed now in great mistake, 

She being a native of the lake, 

To disengage I felt too weak, 
As terror conquered me. 


I said, “ Dear mermaid, let me go ; 

Who took your sister I don’t know, 

I never was in my life your foe, 
But a friend I come to thee.” 


She said, “ You came a friend or foe, 

As who I were you did not know, 

You thought me a female of your own, 
And no native of this deep.” 


So now immersed, could I but gasp, 
Within the maiden’s firm grasp, 
I felt it a most arduous task, 

To get once from her free, 


I said, “ Come with me on the bank, 

And for life I shall thee thank ; 

Amongst the land maids thee shall rank, 
And live for ever with me: 


“ Your sister there no doubt we'll find, 
To bring back comfort to your mind ; 
It avails thee not here me to bind, 

To perish here with thee.” 


“ Well, since in hopes to see once more 
My dear lost sister, I will go. 
And at your mercy I shall throw 

My life upon the land.” 


We swam, and to the border came, 

I mounted the bank, she would the same, 

But I ran and left her there to scream, 
That rend the lofty sky. 


Now as I am this once more free, 

I never again will ran to see 

A screaming woman where she may be, 
Even drowning in the deep. 


Mr. Mahon deduces his moral as deliberately 
and emphatically as the attendant Spirit in “ Comus” 
pronounces the most beautiful epilogue in the 
language :— 


Mortals that would follow me 
Love Virtue—she alone is free; 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heav’n itself would stoop to her. 
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Sometimes a very droll sort of bathos arises from 
a writer’s having only imperfectly mastered his own 
meaning, and imitating the eccentric features of a 
great and beloved model. I will give you an instance 
from the first volume of poems of an author who 
has now won golden opinions from all sorts of men 
and women; but I shall not annoy his particular 
friends and admirers by mentioning even the name 
which his godfathers and godmothers gave him :-— 


Are the accents of your luring 
More melodious than of yore ? 
Are those frail forms more enduring 
Than the charms Ulysses bore ? 
That we sought you with rejoicings, 
Till at evening we descry, 
e At a pause of siren voicings, 
These vext branches and this howling sky ? 


Oh! your pardon. The uucouthness 
Of that primal age is gone, 
And the kind of dazzling smoothness 
Screens not now a heart of stone. 
Love has flushed those crael faces’; 
And your siackened arms forego 
The delight of fierce embraces ; 
And those whitening bone-mouads do not grow, 


“Come,” you say; “the large appearance 
Of man’s labour is but vain ; 
And we plead as firm adherence 
Due to pleasure as to pain.” 
Pointing to some world-worn creatures, 
“Come,” you marmur with a sigh ; 
“Ah! we own diviner features, 

Loftier bearing, and a prouder eye.” 


With a sad majestic motion— 

With a stately slow surprise— 

From this earthward-bound devotion — 
Lifting up your languid eyes: 

Would you freeze my louder boldnes:, 
Humbly smiling, as you go. 


Dear, dear friend, you couldn’t be so cruel, could 
you? ‘Take my purse—take my small change out 
of my left hand trouser’s pocket—take my gar- 
ments, all, from hat to highlows, but don’t, if you 
can help it, be so severe as to 


freeze my louder boldness, 
Humbly smiling as you go; 
One faint frown of distant coldness 
Flitting fast across each marble brow ! 


Of these verses I believe I am authorised in saying 
XXX did part, the author did part, Mrs. 
Browning did part, and Lucifer did the rest. The 
author has since won his spurs, and long may he 
wear them at Parnassian joust and tourney ! 
It is surprising what a trifle will spoil a nice 
idea :— 
When the heartsick Earth 
Turns her droad back upon the gaudy Sun, 
And stoops her weary forehead to the night, 
To struggle with her sorrow, all alone, 
The Moon, that patient sufferer, pale with pain, 
Presses her cold lips on her sister’s brow, 
Till she is calm. 


Mr. Alexander Smith would have produced a beau- 


tiful passage, if it had not been for that “ broad 


back ;” which suggests flounders, plaices, and 
Welsh milkmaids. 
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There is a song by Beddoes, of exceeding beauty, { And let me say, in my gossiping way, how often 
in which the least little touch of the commonplace, | I have been touched by the quiet pathos of the 
in a very pretty conceit, damages, to a morbidly | account of the death by a sunstroke of the child of 
fastidious reader, the effect of the whoie :— _ the Prophet’s pledged word :— 


| And when the child was grown, it fell on a day, that he 


. = 
How many times do I Jove thee, dear! | went to his father to the reapers. And he said to his 





Tell me how many thoughts there be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new fall’n year, 
Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of eternity : 
So many times do I love thee, dear. 


How many times do I love again ? 
Tell me how many beads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, ; ‘ 
Unravell’d from the tumbling main, 
And threading the eye of a yellow star: 
So many times do I love again. 


But I do not quarrel with Mr. Beddoes. It is my 
fault that that “threading”? reminds me of White- 
clapel sixes. It was well said of Wilson—(I think 
he wrote the paper in ‘‘ Blackwood” which I have 
in my eye, and which I read when a very little 
boy indeed)—that it is we who are to blame, not 
Homer, if we find any bathos in his description of 
the land of the Pheacians, looming Jike a bull’s 
hide out of the sea. But my own satisfaction in 
what I read is a good deal at the mercy of trifles, 
and I can never read in the original Undine’s song 
commencing — 


Morgen so hell, 
Blumen so bunt / 


on account of the dunt. “ Bunt,” indeed! 

It is interesting to notice that writers whose 
style has been formed upon the simplicity of the 
Scripture model, are very successful in introducing 
the commonplace, without sliding into bathos. 
Tennyson and Longfellow are both instances in 
point. We are scarcely offended when we are to!d 
that the Assyrian Buli, in “ Maud,” “ smelt of musk: 
and insolence,” however we may puzzle over the 
question what may be the precise odour of insolence. 
And the plates on the dressers do not revolt us in 
“ Evangeline.” 

How beautifully the trivial is introduced in the 
Bible sometimes! We only smile inwardly at the 
quaint simplicity of the story of “ that Shunamite ;” 
and the solicitous care for the small comforts of 
the “ Man of God” brings a touch of nature down 
across the centuries to our own hearts. There is 
no bathos, read it in what mood you please, in 
the— 


Iet us make a little chamber, I pray thee, in the wall; 
and let us set for him there a bed, and a table, and a stool, 
and a candlestick. 


We only feel as we might feel if we came suddenly 
upon a furnished chamber in a buried city, which 
suggested that others lived, and loved, and slept, 
millenniums ago, just as we do; and wanted stools, 
and candlesticks, and little conveniences, for all the 
world like ourselves and our neighbours. 


| father, My head, my head. 








And he said to a lad, Carry him 
to his mother. And when he had taken him, and brought 
him to his mother, he sat on her knees tijl noon, and then 


died. 

How simply beautiful! But if I had used the 
words coup-de-soleil above, in lieu of “ sunstroke,” 
I should, I daresay, have annoyed you, and spoiled 
half its effect. 

Once or twice, in this series of papers, the 
printer has made me write dosh, if not bathos. In 
No, L, anent “ Edgar Poe ”’— 


The naphthaline river 
Of Passion accurst, 


was changed into 


The naphthaline river 
Of Persian accurst. 


In the paper on Kingsley, ‘ Village Scenes ” 
was printed “ Village Scenery;” and “dank wi’ 
foam” in the ballad became “ dark wi’ foam.” In 
that upon Mr. Thackeray, “ panders ” appeared as 
“« naupers”»—but it was my own fault exciusively. 
These are small matters. On the whole, I have 
had, I am happy to know, a very kind and attentive 
circle of readers, and my random labours have been 
received with a handsome appreciation, which I 
trust I know how to value. I may perhaps say, 
that in calling Nell Gwynne (in a paper written 
when ill) a Representative Woman, I was mistaken, 
I found, by some friends not up in Emerson,—as 
if I had meant to call her a Model Woman! I 
simply took her as the type of a class, aud the text 
for a moral to be drawn. What I said of Paley 
has also produced animadversions, and brought me 
some letters from intelligent readers, who will 
please accept this acknowledgment. I do not dis- 
pute the leanings of Paley’s mind—TI should be 
idiotic to do so. I only assert that he does not 
deny the existence of a moral sense, and that the 
utility of his labours is not affected by the question 
of moral intuition. There are certain courses of 
conduct approved by the universal moral feeling of 
the race. Paley gives the rules or formule of 
these courses, and finds a reason for them in 
ultimate results. It is of no use sticking an 
epicurean meaning to the word “ happiness,” and 
calling Paley a supporter of the selfish system in its 
base and grovelling form. Whether happiness (in 
its true sense) be the supreme good or not, it is 
demonstrable that right must coincide with the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number—if you 
only make your survey wide enough in the search 
for middle terms. Well, I might go on fora long 
time, making comments upon the comments that 
have been made upon me; but it would be keeping 


you to small purpose :— 
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_Maudlin, did not you say so at first, instead of 
_ pulling out your handkerchief, and moping us to 
death? Thompson would have cheered us up a 
| bit.” 
Because I preferred to keep back the good wine 
| till now. Good-bye, dear reader, and be sure to 
There is an end of “Reading Raids”—(O, if | meet me, after a happy, happy, happy Christmas— 
Corporal Trim were only at hand to drop afresh | (Christmas-eve is my birthday)—on the first day 
that cap of his, whose symbolic fall astonished the | of a new year, to be happier still, if possible. 
foolish, fat scullion!)—and I hope to meet you | Happy beyond our deserts it is sure to be, and 
all again, in a new series of papers on the First of | God forbid that we should seck to have all the 
| desires of our hearts at the cost of leanness in our 


So, when a child, as playful children use, 

Has burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire— 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire! 
There goes the parson, O illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk. 





January. 
“Then why, in the name of wonder, Mr. | souls! 
SONG. 


As the stars in the sky, as the sand on the shore, 
Or the leaves that lie red on the damp forest-floor, 
Counted once, counted twice, and again counted o’er, 
Are my thoughts, and my hopes, and my fears, for my girl : 


And deep as the vault when the stars melt away, 

Or the sea, from the coral-caves up to the spray, 

Measured once, measured twice, measured oft as you may, 
Is the love that I bear to her tiniest curl : 


And my thoughts, and my love, shall last on till the wave 

Sends up never a tide from the five-fathom cave, 

And the leaves fall no more on the dying year’s grave, 
Aud the pale staggering stars disappear in a whirl. 
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and our eyesight—‘“ the world is wiser than of 
old ;” a truism so easily proven that none but the 
blindest lovers of dear, dull “ langsyne,” with its 
attendant evils of lack of knowledge and consequent 
intolerance, will venture to gainsay it. We live in 
an age of progress; with “ Excelsior!” for our 
watch-word, and Hope for our pioneer, we have 
almost, Prometheus-like, brought down the lightning 
from heaven to do our bidding, and have fettered 
steam, that sturdy ‘Titan of matter, till it has 
become our willing slave. But better than all these 
triumphs of mind over matter, we have at last begun 
to know ourselves, to acknowledge the claims of 
reform, and to force a way through the thick fence 
of prejudices which sloth and ignorance have jointly 
planted around the fair portals of truth, till the 
long-expected “ good time coming” begins to loom 
in the future as a palpable reality, no more to be 
regarded by the faint-hearted as a dreamy, lifeless 
myth. Man has been defined by subtle self-ana- 
tomists, according to their individual bent of cha- 
racter, as a gregarious, ease-loving—nay, even as 
a dining animal; it is matter for wonder to us that 





Verity—if we may believe Mr. Martin Tupper | he has not long ago been designated a reform-loving 


animal. Man—at least, with few exceptions, the 
man of this nineteenth century, and this year of 
grace, 1855— is essentially the creature of progress 
—an innovating biped—a very Nimrod in hunting 
down old abuses, and alas! in too many instances, 
a very Fabius Cunctator in remedying their 
ravages. Reform, to be beneficial, must “ begin 
at the beginning.” Radical reforms are nothing 
more, after all, than the crude theories of common 
sense, hardened by time, and toned down by expe- 
rience into wholesome practice. Now that the 
Crimean campaign is the staple topic of conversa- 
tion among all classes of the community, from the 
peer in the salons of St. James’s-street to the 
mechanic at his institute in Clerkenwell, we are 
afraid we shall have some difficulty in obtaining a 
fair modicum of attention, when we, in a spirit of 
impartiality, endeavour to deal with the present 
Civil Service Raid as one among many of the great 
questions of to-day—a question directly affecting 
Civil servants themselves, and exercising powerful, 
because unseen and indirect, influence on the well- 
being of every friend of the fatherland. Moreover, 
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reformers, great in good intentions, are too often 
liable to fall into error when they have to discri- 
minate between the evils of a rotten system and the 
merits and demerits of those who have the misfor- 
tune to be “ hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 
for the Government. Within the last eighteen 
months Reform Leagues have arisen, and monster 
petitions have been signed, sent to the table of the 
House of Commons, and forgotten ; but the Adminis- 
trative Reform Association has aroused the people 
of England to a sense of the danger of longer per- 
mitting common sense to be sacrificed to routine, 
and permanent good to temporary expediency. 

A Civil Service Commission has been appointed 
for the purpose of examining all candidates for hard 
work and scanty remuneration. The effect of that 
Commission is simply this—that thereby the in- 
tentions of the Government are plainly shown to be 
these—viz., to profess to admit no candidate whose 
acquirements shall not be found on examination to 
be in an exact inverse ratio to the sum paid for 
their exhibition, and thus to fill our Government 
offices with men who, possessing enough ability to 
pass a formal examination, will undoubtedly, in too 
many cases, be found to be just qualified to remain 
for a lifetime as subordinates, without any hope or 
laudable aspirations towards something better. In 
the present state of the Civil Service, no young 
man. of ability, with the smallest prospects, would 
enter a public office; he would know well that the 
amount of application necessary to make him a 
good clerk would be bestowed, with far greater 
benefit to himself and family, on the study of any 
other profession ; he would feel that, with the present 
Superannuation-tax, the income of office would be 
inadequate to support a family, with any reasonable 
expectations of leaving at his death his widow and 
children in any better condition then that of 
penury. Let us have competent officials—not un- 
der-paid drudges. If the every-day aphorism, that 
“What is worth having is worth paying for,” be 
not a delusion, let the Government, by giving 
greater incentives towards the entrance of ability 
into the Civil Service, secure for the administra- 
tion of public affairs the right men in the right 
places. We know not why one of the great 
maxims of Christianity should, in a secular sense, 
as in the case of the Civil servants of England, be 
utterly reversed ; yet their present pay, their com- 
pulsory taxation, and the increased ratio of acquire- 
ments now demanded of them, must point this 





dreary moral, that little is given and much re- 
quired. 

In the year 1834, it having been deemed neces- 
sary by political economists, of the ‘* peuny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish” school, to make some amends 
for the errors, waste, and corruption of the past by 
every possible retrenchment, even in the teeth of 
justice, for the future, the so-called “‘ Superannua- 
tion Act” was passed—(4th and 5th William I1V., 
cap. 24th)—which, having a retrospective effect to 
1829, reduced pensions, and levied a compulsory 
tax of five per cent. on salaries over 100/., and two | 
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GRIEVANCES OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


and a half per cent. on all salaries under that 
amount, “with a view to reduce, prospectively, the 
charge for superannuation.” The effect of this 
Act, as regards the Civil servant, is, that although 
compelled to contribute at great personal incon. 
venience towards the superannuation fund, he 
cannot claim its proceeds as a right, ‘nor leave the 
service until he has worn out hope, patience, and 
the best part of his life therein, unless he have the 
misfortune to be incapacitated by mental or bodily 
infirmity—the reward for forty-five years’ service 
being simply the receipt of two-thirds of his salary, 
Moreover, it has been calculated (and with all fair- 
ness) by those immediately interested in this ques- 
tion, that of about 16,000 Civil servants, according 
to the average of duration of life, not more than 
one in ten can be superannuated. The Civil ser- 
vant, therefore, has the additional mortification of 
knowing, that as the chances of his ever deriving 
any ultimate bencfit from this fund are as one to 
ten, the probability is that his long compulsory an- 
nual subscription to this mockery of a charity will 
be entirely lost to him and his family. With a 
reduced scale of salaries and pensions, and an in- 
creased demand for mental qualifications, can our 
Government hope to secure any candidates but those 
whom poverty has driven to that “refuge for the 
destitute,” the Civil Service of England ? 

Another evil arising from this unjust Act is, that 
as civilians who entered the service prior to 1829, 
receiving their salaries on the old scale in full, often 
manifest great reluctance to retire, their less- 
fortunate brother-officials will be even more un- 
willing when, in order to retire after so long a 
service as thirty-one years, they must sacrifice many 
comforts by the loss of one-half of their income. 
It is, therefore, evident that the public service will 
be greatly injured by the continuance of venerable 
imbecilities in our Government offices, to the detri- 
ment of all junior members of their department ; 
yet we can hardly expect, in common fairness, that 
in future these victims of the Act of 1834 will be 
patriotic enough to resign so long as they have the 
shallowest pretext for remaining in office. As 
“illustration is better than argument” in this and 
similar cases, we subjoin the old scale of super- 
aunuation, and the new scale for officials entering 
since September, 1829; it will then be scen how 
groundless is the surmise that the civilian is over- 
paid, or that the sum now bestowed on him as the 
well-earned meed of long and painful service necds 


any retrenchment : — ’ 
SUPERANNUATION: OLD SCALE. 

(3rd and 4th George IY., cap. 113.) 
Salary. 
From 10 to 15 years’ service .., 4-12ths 
» 156—-20 ,, - 5-12ths 
 Paae = 6-12ths 
» 2— 30 ,, * 7-12ths 
» w— 35 ,, - §-l2ths 
» s—W@ ,, ~ 9-12ths 
~ Geet ws » 10-12ths 
45 — 50 ,, 2 11-12ths 


» 00 and upwards _,, Whole salary. 








THE SUPERANNUATION PUND. 


NEW SCALE, 


For all officials whose appointments are dated since 1829. 


(4th and Sth William IV., cap. 24.) 

Salary. 

From 10 to 17 years’s service . 3-]2ths 
» =a o - 4+-l2ths 

a 24 — $1 ,, 5-12ths 

; eae. . re ol 

6 iieeEir iis ae! fee a 

» #5 and upwards ,, <a onc ) OSE 


But 
Civil servants ought to take “the good the gods 
provide ” them contentedly, and with a heart-felt 
benediction on that bye-gone Government of 1834, 
which, by exercising so patnernal a supervision over 
its unworthy servants, has inculcated compulsory 
habits of providence, and by the establishment of a 
fund for their ultimate reward (always supposing 
that they will survive to receive it, and prudently 
deducting small sums from small salaries to defray 
the same), has materially checked that loose ex- 
penditure of income so much in vogue among 
“Jean annuitants ” generally, and Government 
employes particularly! ‘This may serve very well 
to adorn the dry baldness of Board-room common- 
place ; but, if we may be allowed to borrow an 
illustration which will come home to our firesides, 
we imagine that the “ Paterfamilias,” who, paying 
his domestics low wages, and at the same time 
expecting average abilities, should altempt, by way 
of being cheaply- charitable, to levy a tax on their 
annual stipends, in order that he might therefrom 
establish a “ Domestic Servants’ Superannuation 
Fund,” would, ere long, discover that his economic 
philanthropy was by no means so highly appreciated 
by obtuse John Thomas or thankless Mary as 
the admiring Mrs. Carefuls of his acquaintance, 
in their refreshing ignorance of poor human 
nature, might suppose. The Civil servant, 
under existing regulations, is, Issachar-like, “ an 
ass between two burdens,” one who with small 
means groans under double taxation ; and yet (so 
hard is it for ‘“‘men that have riches ” to under- 
stand how any one else can possibly be poor, and 
grumble at his poverty), hon. gentlemen are con- 
tinually inquiring with Pope, in effect, if not totidem 
verbis,— 


What more ?—Meat, clothes, and fire, 
Are these too little ? Would you more than live ? 


We understand that a move in the right direction 


we shall, perhaps, be reminded that the | 


—— 
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tion of £. 5. d., but a question of Right versus 
Might, and of Merit versus Mammon. On its 
decision hinges an important alternative—whether, 
by removing oppressive burdens, and offering higher 
incentives to able industry, Government shall secure 
“a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages ; 
whether they shall have the annoyance of iateadie 
seeing talent, which otherwise would have elevated 
its possessors and benefitted the country, lying 
dormant, or employed in more lucrative concerns. 
The time has arrived when men’s eyes are beginning 
to be somewhat rudely opeaed to the absurdity and 
danger of suffering a rotten system on the “ As- 
you-were” principle longer to injure the public 
service, and waste England’s resources. Time is a 
great moral (idipus; to him and the common 
sense of this great nation, let us hopefully commit 
the cause of the servants of the Crown. We 
possess no talent in discovering latent meanings 
where the expression is strict, and the purport 
obvious; but we imagine that when Moses, in his 
mild wisdom, gave this injunction to his people— 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn,” he did not mean to limit the exercise of 
like charity to the brute creation, but, undoubtedly, 
under this thin veil of words, was glancing at other 
and like oppressions. If the labourer be indeed 
“worthy of his hire,” is it not something more 
than a mockery of common sense that the employe 
of a forgetful Government should be longer bur- 
dened by this irksome impost, which is to him a 
heavy incubus ? 

Ex uno disce omnes is, generally speaking, a rule 
unfair in its operations. This has been more 
especially the case as regards Government clerks, 
who, from the mere fact of some few of their large 
class having merited the epithet “drone,” and 
being incompetent to perform the simplest duties 
of their oflice, have been undeservedly stigmatised 
by the “many-headed monster,” as torpid lookers- 
out-of-windows, amateur Domitians of the art of fly- 
killing, imbecile creatures of red tape, &c., witi 
all that facetious injustice peculiar to John Bull, 
when but, as it were, half-awake. Let him amend 
this partial injustice. 

A petition, similar in some respects to that above 
alluded to, was, in 1853, prepared and presented to 
the then Chancellor the of Exchequer, who doubtless 
read, yawned, and forgot it. We trust that this 


second statement of hard facts—this pithy narra- 


has been made once more by a Committee of Civil | 


Servants, who are now handing round for signature, 
among their fellow-sufferers, a petition to the Com- 
mons, stating their wrongs and pointing out an 
obvious remedy,—viz., the entire remission of the 
Superannuation-tax, which seems a fair demand when 
we take into consideration that they are now groaning 
under two “burdens heavy to be borne,”—the 
reduction of salaries and a compulsory taxation in 
undue proportion to their income, ‘The sympathy 
of their countrymen, who think for themselves, will 
suport the cause of the men who are the bone and 
sinew of Government ; for this is not a simple ques- 





tive of a “reasoned wrong, glozed o’er by ignorance” 
—(ifwe may be allowed thus to press Shelley’s 
poetry into the service of a very dry subject)—will 
meet with a more favourable reception, otherwise 
the ill-fated Civil servant will be obliged tacitly to 
admit to his own heart that the advice of Prior’s 
mountebank to his edified audience might, with a 
few alterations, with equal propriety, be bestowed on 
dispirited clerks, and other employes of the Crown:— 


Be of your master’s mind, whate’er he says ; 

Cringe very much, think little, and do less; 

Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, slave—and hold your tongue! 





err 








Ours is a “thrice-told tale,” but we fall back 
upon the importance of the question, as an excuse 


for a prolix story. The question is of immediate — 


interest only to a certain class, and that class in a 
minority ; but, as the watch will “ go” wrongly 
whose wheels are cramped from want of space to 
revolve, so that system can never produce ought 
but dissatisfaction which is founded on a false 
system of political economy, on a false estimate of 
human nature, and on the crushed hopes and dis- 
gust of its subordinates. 


If the Government or the Commons mean to | 
insist that their Civil servants shall, by compulsion, | 


be made economical, we have no objections toa 
reasonable payment from their salary on that 
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_ account; but the application of this sum should 
| be at their own disposal—either in life assurance 
or the formation of an annuity. The Civil servant 
should be allowed to draw the value of these pay- 
ments if he leaves the service, or continue them 
for the period requisite to obtain their results. 
The payments never should be forfeited by the 
person who has made them, either by death or any 
other instrumentality. If the nation desires to 
pay part of its remuneration for services in cash ; 
and part in postponed pensions, that arrangement 
may be made; but it is a shabby course, first to 
promise a fixed salary, aud second to make a de- 
duction from that salary to support a fund in which, 
comparatively, few persons can ever participate. 





PRESCOTT’S 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP IL* 


Tue “History of the Conquest of Mexico and | time since partisanship was as common on the 
Peru” placed Mr. Prescott indisputably foremost | bench as in the closet or on the platform; but the 


among American authors. His style bears an 
intimate resemblance to that of Hallam’s histories, 
and as the researches of both authors have been 
chiefly employed upon subjects of a kindred cha- 
racter, the resemblance is probably more apparent 
than might have been the case if their inquiries 
had been directed to entirely different walks. No 
volumes exist in modern literature which could be 
more warmly recommended as examples of chaste 
and nervous composition in the English language 
than the works of Prescott; and this quality is 
more remarkable because their author diverges 
from the practice of his countrymen... A careful 
analysis of documents, and a sound judgment in 
their use, is more essential to the merits of an 
historian than the beauties of style. Our historical 
works are divided into numerous classes. ‘The 
majority comprehend the records of the past, written 
to serve a party or a principle, and necessarily 
tinged by the author’s opinions or prejudices. A 
large minority have been produced by writers who 
stated truth as they understood it, under the in- 
fluence of preconceived ideas. The proportion of 
historical works, and especially biographical histo- 
ries, commenced and finished with a single desire 
of ascertaining and stating truth, was not large 
until recent times. 

The historian requires to assume the mantle of 
the judge before he can adequately discharge the 
functions of his profession. His work should 
present the nature of a solemn charge from the 
bench to a jury upon an important issue. He 
should cautiously criticise the character of the 
evidence, and impartially present its results. Even 
the responsibility of a criminal judge has not often 
secured the dispassionate consideration of facts 
that it requires, if the opinions and principles of 
the man have been involved by the trial. Some 


characteristics of a good judge belong equally to 
an impartial and useful historian. They are, in 


reality, more necessary for the historian than the 


judge, because the latter speaks to a jury who have 


_also heard the evidence and seen the witnesses, 


while the purpose of the former is to present 
evidence to his readers which many of them can 
never examine for themselves. 

The historical works by Mr. Prescott supply a 
candid and discriminating examination of documents 
und the statements of preceding writers. He has 
directed his researches chiefly towards the elucida- 
tion of Spanish history. The influence of Spain 
upon the destinies of South America might, 
naturally, lead an American to study the history of 
a nation whose decline has been more extraor- 
dinary than its rise. Three centuries since, Spain 
was the most powerful European kingdom. Its 
ruler was Chief of the Netherlands, Emperor of 
Germany, King of Naples, and proprietor of “ the 
Indies.’” ‘The possessions of Charles V. extended 
to all parts of the world, and one half of America 
—@he Australia or California of that age—belonged 
to him. In the pursuit of Spanish history, Mr. 
Prescott finds the life and reign of Philip II. a 
turning point in the fate of that nation. The 
connexion of Philip with England, as the husband 
of Mary Tudor—and his bigotry, which separated 
the Netherlands from his crown—undermined the 





_ greatness of Spain. The loss of its Armada, and the 
| independence of Flanders, prepared the way for 
‘future events. The destruction of the Reformation 
| by the suppression of all freedom of speech and 
| writing, through the Inquisition, stamped the cha- 
| racter of the Spanish people for more than two 
| centuries. Even yet, toleration is forbidden in a 

land that is more Roman than Rome itself. All 


the political changes in Spain have failed to 
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THE INQUISITION. 


establish freedom of opinion. LEspartero is as 
unable to secure toleration as Alva was unwilling 
to spare a heretic’s life. The destruction of the 
Inquisition was accomplished, beoause the Holy 
Office, having no longer heretics to burn, occupied 
its agents with political offenders. Its prisons 
became the Bastiles of Spain, and its machinery 
was broken only when its work was done. “ The 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church ;” but 
the blood shed in Belgium and Spain has not yet 
been fruitful. The Castilian monarchs originated 
the Inquisition and wrought out its consequences, 
as they proposed, with complete success in Belgium 
and Spain, while they failed in Holland. They lost 
the crown of Belgium, but they saved its faith ; and 
we believe that they would have sacrificed their own 
sceptre to preserve the allegiance of their people 
to the Roman Pontiff, with whom, notwithstanding 
this feeling, they waged cruel hostilities in his 
subordinate capacity of a temporal monarch. Both 
Charles and Philip declared that they would prefer 
not to govern than to reign over heretics. The 
ladies of their families, who were always employed 
as regents in some parts of their dominions, were 
actuated by similar principles; yet they were 
generally less bigotted than their sovereigns. 
Charles had Mary of Hungary, his sister, as regent 
of the Netherlands, during his absence. His son 
Philip had Margaret of Parma, his natural sister, 
as his regent in nearly similar circumstances, who 
was not less devoted than himself to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Charles listened to the remon- 
strances of Mary of Hungary ; but his more bigotted 
son refused the requests of his politic sister. Both 
monarchs had irritated their subjects by the pesti- 
ferous agency of the Inquisition, and both regents 
complained of the means adopied in the Nether- 
lands to enforce uniformity of worship, Charles 
followed the advice of Mary, and Philip refused the 
good counsels of Margaret. The consequences were 
deplorable to Spain; for although these measures 
referred to the Netherlands, yet they formed the 
most productive portion of the Spanish empire ; 
and the Venetian Envoy, Loriano, wrote—“ Here 
were the true treasures of the King of Spain ; here 
were his mines, his Indies, which furnished Charles 
with the means of carrying on his wars for so many 
years with the French, the Germans, the Italians ; 
which provided for the defence of his own states, 
and maintained his dignity and reputation.” The 
subtle Venetian’s opinion is a verdict in favour of 
industry in agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, over the art and mystery of gold digging, 
which Australians and Californians at the present 
day might advantageously remember. 

Charles V. established the Inquisition in the 
free provinces of the Netherlands. He allowed 
extreme powers to its minions, and they adminis- 
tered them with the uimost rigour. The Inuqui- 
sitors did not always belong to the nation among 
whom their duties were discharged. They were 
frequently Italians, employed to enforce the mental 
subjection to Italy required from foreign nations in 
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those times. As the Castilian monarchs were also 
sovercigns of Naples, aud a considerable part of 
Italy beyond the present frontiers of Naples, they 
had no difficulty in obtaining men from that country 
to search for heresies and heretics in other portions 
of their territories, while Rome itself was an 
abundant magazine of intellect fully trained to this 
hateful work. 

The abdication of Charles has always been con- 
sidered the most notable event in the political 
history of his time. It has been clothed with some 
sort of romance by the character of the monarch 
and the absolute retirement from political topics 
into which, according to the popular opinion of 
Europe, he sunk. ‘fhis impression is now disco- 
vered to have been quite erroneous. Mr. Sterling, 
in this country, and several French historians, in 
recent years have shown, from the State Papers of 
Spain, that Charles continued to exercise much 
influence over public affairs, long after he became 
resident in a monastery. He left Philip in the 
Netherlands when he abandoned apparently the 
world, and retired to Spain. Joanna of Portugal, 
the Daughter of Charles and the sister of Philip, 
was then, as she had long been, the regeut of Spain ; 
and she maintained a regular correspondence with 
her father during his residence at the convent of 
Yuste. Charles, before his abdication, persuaded 
his son to encourage the Inquisition, and ever 
afterwards he urged upon him the policy of perse- 
cution as the sovereign’s paramount duty. He 
was evidently sincere in his opinions, aud probably 
he resigued the crown on account of his inability 
to finish that structure of martyrdom which he 
founded. Persecution had been a common practice 
in this world before the times of Charles or Philip. 
It is almost contemporaneous with sin. Kulers 
had long usurped the place of judgment over the 
conscience and worship of other men, and insisted 
that their subjects should lose the life of the body, 
or save the soul by the State-favoured faith. It 
was a monstrous pretence ; and one which Prescott 
ascribes to the “ Calvinists and the Catholics of that 
age.’ We do not, however, find that the former 
sect preached by faggot and fire in uumerous cases. 
The Sovereigns of countries in which the reformed 
religion prevailed, did not establish a Holy Office 
for the benefit of their subjects. A peasantry, 
hardened by long oppression, rose in fury, and struck 
wildly at their persecutors; but that was not per- 
secution according to law, but vengeance admin- 
istered by Lynch law. 

The Castilian monarchs were abundantly sincere. 
They were conscientious bigots; and yet we find 
strange contrasts in their conduct. Charles 
scourged his body soundly with cords ; but he could 
not chastise his stomach, aud keep those fasts 
which would have produced a sanatory effect upon 
his gouty frame. He was regular at confession and 
penance; yet he returned quite as regularly, like 
the swine that has been washed, to his wallowing 
in the mire. He was warmly attached to his 
queen, and never married after her death; yet he 
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had children before and after his marriage, before 
and after Isabella’s death; and one of them re- 
mained with him during his convent life. He 
succeeded in turning his cousin Mary of England, 
whom he had promised to marry, over to his son 
Philip, who was obedient to his father in matters 
of this description. 
youth, was tothe Portuguese Infanta, Mary; they 
were both in the sixteenth year of their age. A 
prince, Don Carlos, whose unhappy history and un- 
timely end have formed the subject of more than 
one romance, was their son. He was born two 
years after their marriage at Valladolid, where the 
princess, his mother, died a few days afterwards. 
The second Mary was of England, and a lady of 
mature years, who almost might have been, for age, 
the mother of Philip. She admired her husband, but 
her affection was not reciprocated with any marked 
warmth. She had been intended for his father’s 
bride ; and at her death, Philip married Elizabeth 
of France, and, subsequently, Anne of Austria. 
Both ladies had been almost betrothed to his son, 
Don Carlos. 

The matrimonial experiences of Philip were thus 
nearly as numerous as those of his second wife’s 
father, Henry VIII. of England; and his intrigues 
were very unbecoming in a sovereign who always 
uncovered his head as he passed a portrait of the 
Pope ; who burned his nobles if they were accused 
of Lutheranism ; allowed his tutor, the Bishop of 
Toledo, to remain for years a prisoner of the In- 
quisition, because he was suspected of holding the 
doctrine of justification by faith, although he pro- 
tested his allegiance and submission to the Roman 
See ; who offered to kindle the faggots of his son’s 
funeral pile, if he should swerve towards the 
“heresy” of his time; and who is charged with 
scheming the murder of that violent young man, 
because he was unsound in the faith. Still he was 
a very sincere man, and one who acquired a high 
character for piety in his day—certainly at a cost 
which few now would wish to give for the cha- 
racter, without the reality. 

The plan of this work is defective, we believe, 
in one respect. The author has abandoned the 
chronological order, and has written history in frag- 
ments. The system is objectionable; for in all 
biographical or historical works we like order, and 
a continuous narrative. 

Three hundred years since (in 1555) Charles 
designed to relinquish the cares of a crown for the 
devotions and the pleasures of a monastic life. He 
sent for Philip, who was then residing with Mary 
at Hampton Court Palace, on the Thames, that he 
might introduce him to his Flemish subjects. Mr. 
Prescott has described in glowing language 


THE ABDICATION OF CHARLES. 


Charles was at this time in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
His form was slightly bent, but it was by disease more than 
by time, and on his countenance might be traced the marks 
of anxiety and rough exposure. Yet it still wore that ma- 


jesty of expression so conspicuous in his portraits by the 
inimitable pencil of Titian, His hair, once of » light colour, 


Philip’s first marriage, in early | 
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| approaching to yellow, had begun to turn before he was forty, 
| and as well as his beard was now grey. His forehead was 

broad and expansive ; his nose aguiline. His blue eyes and 
| fair complexion intimated his Teatonic descent. The only 
| feature in his countenance decidedly bad was his lower jaw 
| protruding with its thick hip, so characteristic of the phy- 
siognomies of the Austrian dynasty. 

In stature he was about the middle height. lis limbs 
| were strongly knit, and once well formed, though now the 
extremities were sadly distorted by disease. The Emperor 
leaned for support on a staff, with one hand, while with the 
other he rested on the arm of William of Orange, who, then 
young, was destined, at a later day, to become the mos? for- 
midable enemy of his house. The grave demeanour of Charles 
was rendered still more impressive by his dress—for he was 
in mourning for his mother—and the sable hue of his attire 
was relieved only by a single ornament—the superb collar of 
the Golden Fleece which hung from his neck. 


The historian recites the details of the closing 
ceremony in the public life of Charles. He was 
a monarch of strange tastes. He performed his 
public obsequies at Brussels. Some time after- 
wards, at Yuste, he rehearsed his personal obsequies 
—so that he might order all things right for his 
funeral, which occurred in reality perhaps sooner 
than he then expected. It is impossible to deny 
that the scene at Brussels, on the twenty-fifth of 
October, fifteen hundred and fifty-five, was one of 
those grand events which occur once only during 
several centuries in the world’s history. The 
monarch of the greatest empire on the globe, 
voluntarily abandoning his crown, without having 
passed those years when ambition rules human 
hearts, was a great spectacle—and Charles was in 
the habit of getting up great spectacles for the 
amusement of his subjects. It would be equally 
impossible to deny that the abdication was artisti- 
cally and skilfully conducted, or to doubt the dignity 
of the parting emperor’s valediction to his Flemings. 
‘The reason for the step which he assigned must 
now be popular among the class of politicians who 
imagine, in defiance of all proverbial philosophy, 
that youth alone should govern in cabinet and 
camp. ‘He should not stand excused in the eye 
of Heaven or of the world, if he should insist on 
still holding the reins of government when he was 
incapable of managing them—when every year his 
incapacity must become more obvious.” But 
Charles was older in weakness than in years. He 
experienced a stormy passage to Spain, and he was 
borne, in consequence of his infirmities, on a litter 
through the Spanish territory, from the port where 
he landed to Burgos. As he entered Valladolid, 
his daughter Joanna proposed to receive him with 
regal honours ; but he declined this stately welcome. 
At this city, which was then the metropolis of 
Spain, he met Carlos, his grandson, who was never 
to ascend the throne ; and here he parted with his 
sisters, the dowager queen’s of France and Hungary, 
“as one who was never to behold them again.” 
| He had selected the monastry of Yuste, in the 
| province of Estremadura, as his retreat; but he 
did not arrive there until three months after he 

left Valladolid. Mr Prescott gives the following 
' summary of the 
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STATE OF SPAIN IN 1550, 


The following years were years of humiliation to Charles ; 
years marked by the flight from Innsbruck, and the disastrous 
siege of Metz,—when, beaten by the Protestants, foiled by 
the French, the reverses of the emperor pressed heavily 
on his proud heart, and did more, probably, than all the 
homilies of his ghostly teachers, to disgust him with the 
world and its vanities. 

Yet reverses made little impression on Spain, The sounds 
of war died away before they reached the foot of the Pyrenees. 
Spain, it is trae, sent forth her sons from time to time to 
serve under the banners of Charles; and it was in that 
school that was perfected the admirable system of discipline 
an® tactics which, begun by the Great Captain, made the 
Spanish infantry the most redoubtable in Europe. But the 
great body of the people felt little interest in the success of 
these distant enterprises, where success brought them no 


Not that the mind of Spain was inactive, or oppressed 
with the lethargy which stole over it in a later age. There 
was, on the contrary, great intellectual activity. She was 
excluded, by an arbitrary government, from pushing her 
speculations in the regions of theelogical or political science. 
But this, to a considerable extent, was the case with most of 
the neighbouring nations; and she indemnified herself for 
this exclusion by a more diligent cultivation of elegant liter- 
atare. The constellation of genius had already begun to 
show itself above the horizon, which was to shed a glory 
over the meridian and the close of Philip’s reign. 

The courtly poets in the reign of his father had confessed 
the influence of Italian models, derived through the recent 
territorial acquisitions in Italy. 

But the national taste was again asserting its supremacy , 
and the fashionable tone of composition was becoming more 
and more accommodated to the old Castilian standard. 

It would be impossible that any departure from a natioval 
standard should be long tolerated in Spain, where the langu- 
age, the manners, the dress, the usages of the country, were 
much the same as they had been for generations,—as they 
continued to be for generations long after Cervantes held up 
the mirror of fiction, to reflect the traits of the national ex- 
istence more vividly than is permitted to the page of the 
chronicler. In the rude romances of the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth century, the Castilian of the sixteenth might see his 
way of life depicted with tolerable accuracy. The amorous 
cavalier still thrummed his guitar, by moonlight, under the 
balcony of his mistress, or wore her favours at the Moorish 
tilt of reeds. The common people sti)l sung their lively 
seguidillas, or crowded to the fiestas de toros, the cruel bull- 
fights,—or the more cruel au/os de fé. This last spectacle, 
of comparatively recent origin,—in the time of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,—was the legitimate consequence of the long 
wars with the Moslems, which made the Spaniards intolerent 
of religious infidelity. Atrocious as it seems in a more 
humane and enlightened age, it was regarded by the ancient 
Spaniard as a sacrifice grateful to Heaven, at which he was 
to rekindle the dormant embers of his own religious sensibi- 
lities. 

Mr. Prescott in this page, as in other passages, 
assigns to the Spanish wars with the Moors and 
the Turks a greater influence in the formation of 
their bloody character than the circumstances 
sustain. The people were not ascetics. Melancholy 
seems to have been nowhere more unfashionable 
than in the mountains and valleys of the Peninsula. 
A frigid propriety was not one of the popular 
characteristics of the Spaniards, for the morals of 
the nation were cast in an extremely flat mould. 
Ambition and avarice always distinguished the race 


in their days of conquest. Industry was not 


another of their qualities; but pride was a ruling 
passion from the beggar to the prince. 


The suc- 





cess of the Inquisition among them may be traced 
more to these peculiarities of character than to 
their wrestlings with the Saracens. The Roman 
requirements and ritual were observed closely ; but 
they were neither strict nor stern. Charles believed 
himself to he a saint, and, while a debauchee, he 
was elso a glutton. He died with the solemn 
words of the De Profundis psalm chanted in his 
ear, and the Saviour’s name last on his lips ; yet he 
who commanded others, had never learned to com- 
mand himself. His conquests did not include his 
own passions; and while the monarch’s sincerity 
cannot be doubted, yct it did not lead him into the 
paths of virtue, and the ways of wisdom were 
strange to his feet. He was a Christian up to the 
light that was in him; yet he loved darkness more 


than light—for he opposed inquiry. Pride taught 
him that his own system was perfect. The same 
course of thought would, in a different position, 
have rendered him a bigotted Mussulman. He 
was a type of the nation and the time ; and thus 
we see the convenience of a faith that accommodated 
its requirements to all conditions of life. It con- 
formed itself to the world, and, instead of conquer- 
ing carnal influences—fleshly lusts that war against 
the soul—was conquered by them; but by promising 
Heaven to its devotees, it rendered them attached 
and faithfu! followers. More interesting then, as 
ever since and now, than the condition of Spain, 


was 
THE STATE OF ITALY. 


The fate of Italy, in the sixteenth century, was hard in- 
deed. She had advanced far beyond the age in most of the 
arts which belong to a civilised community. Her cities, 
even her smaller towns, throughout the country, displayed the 
evidences of architectural taste. They were filled with 
stately temples and elegant mansions; the squares were 
ornamented with fountains of elaborate workmanship ; the 
rivers were spanned by arches of solid masonry. The private 
as well as public edifices were furnished with costly works of 
art, of which the value was less in the material than in the 
execution. A generation had scarcely past since Michael 
Angelo and Raphael had produced their miracles of sculpture 
and of painting; and now Correggio, Paul Veronese, and 
Titian were filling their country with those immortal produc- 
tions which have been the delight and despair of succeeding 
ages. Letters kept pace with art. The magical strains of 
Ariosto had scarcely died away whea a greater bard had 
arisen in Tasso, to take up the tale of Christian chivalry. 
This extracrdinary combination of elegant art and literary 
culture was the more remarkable, from the contrast pre- 
sented by the condition of the rest of Europe, then first rising 
into the light of a higher civilisation. But with all this in- 
tellectual progress, Italy was sadly deficient in some qualities 
found among the hardier sons of the north, and which seems 
indespensable to a national existence. She conld boast of 
her arts, her poets, her politicians ; but of few real patriots, 
few who rested their own hopes on the independence of their 
country. The freedom of the old Italian republies had 
away. There was scarcely one that had 
liberties to a master. The principle of union for 
against foreign aggression was as little 
principle of political liberty at home. 
jealous of one another. The cities were 
other; and were often torn by factions 
Thus their individual strength was alike 
for self-government or self-defence. The gift of 
which Italy possessed in so extraordinary a degree ovly 
her a more tempting prize to the spoiler, whom she had 
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the strength or the courage to resist. The Turkish corsair 
fell upon her coasts, plundered her maritime towns, and 
swept off their inhabitants into slavery. The Europeans, 
scarcely less barbarous, crossed the Alps, and, striking into 
the interior, fell upon the towns and hamlets that lay 
sheltered among the hills and in the quiet valleys, and con- 
verted them into heaps of ruins. II! fares it with the land 
which, in an age of violence, has given itself up togthe study 
of the graceful and the beautiful, to the negleet of those 
hardy virtues which can alone secure a nation’s independence. 


But the age of violence never ends. Italy has 
felt its existence for a thousand years—felt it 
deeply—feels it now. Other nations—adopting 
the same course, falling into an artificial state of 
existence, forgetting the necessity of maintaining 
a strong manhood, and trusting more than they 
will carry to bills and bullion—may also learn that 
the age of violence lives in the hearts of men of 
violence, and that nothing can be more disastrous 
than, ia the vicinity of a despot over many serfs, 
to trust in the deceitful promises of civilisation. 
Freedom must be guarded by strength, until all be 
free ; and afterwards, until all be good. 

The fitful course pursued by the historian, in 
presenting panoramic scenes from the life of Philip, 
rather than a consecutive and digested narrative, 
impairs slightly the value of his book. That prince 
was the only son of Charles. His mother died 
while the emperor was yet young. The mother 
of Charles lived for fifteen or sixteen years after 
his wife; but she was long insane. A tinge of 
madness ran through the family, and it has de- 
scended to their posterity. Francis Joseph, in our 
time, shows the same regard for the Roman autho- 
rity displayed by the Emperor Charles and his son. 
Another of their relatives, in Naples, shows the 
current of their unreasoning exercise of power. 

Philip saw little of his father during his child- 
hood. A journey from the Netherlands to Spain 
was then an affair of moment and time, evento an 
emperor. The education of the young prince was, 
however, superintended by adequate teachers; and 
when he had completed his seventh year, a separate 
establishment was formed for the child—as if the 
best means of spoiling him had been contrived. 
Before he was sixteen, the government of Spain 
was entrusted to him, when Charles departed to 
the Netherlands. His parting advice was con- 
veyed by letter. Its contents show that the Em- 
peror was acquainted intimately with the character 
of his statesmen. 


PHILIP AS REGENT. 





On leaving the country, he intrusted the regency to Philip, 
under the general direction of a council consisting of the 
Duke of Alva, Cardinal Tavera, and the Commendador Cobos. 
Some time after this, while still lingering in Catalonia, pre- 
vious to his embarkation, Charles addressed a letter to his 
son, advising him as to his political course, and freely criti- 
cising the characters of the great lords associated with him 
in the Government. The letter, which is altogether a re- 
markable document, contains, also, some wholesome admoni- 
tions on Philip’s private conduct. “The Duke of Alva,” the 
emperor emphatically wrote, “is the ablest statesman and 
the best soldier I have in my dominions. Consult him, above 





all, in military affairs; but do not depend on him entirely in 


the 
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| these or in any other matters. Depend on no one but your- 


self. The grandees will be too happy to secure your favour, 
and through you to govern the land. But, if you are thus 
governed, it will be your ruin. The mere suspicion of it 
will do you infinite prejudice, Make use of all; but lean 
exclusively on none. Iu your perplexities, ever trast in your 
Maker. Have no care but for him.” The emperor then 
passes some strictures on the Commendador Cobos, as too 
much inclined to pleasure, at the same time admonishing 
Philip of the consequences of a libertine career, fatal alike, he 
tells him, to both soul and body. There seem to have been 
some grounds for his admonition, as the young prince had 
shown a disposition to gallantry, which did not desert him 
in later life. “ Yet,on the whole,” says the monarch, “I 
will admit I have much reason to be satisfied with your be- 
haviour. But I would have you perfect ; and to speak frankly, 
what ever other persons may tell you, you have some things 
to mend yet. Your confessor,” he continues, “is now your 
old preceptor, the Bishop of Carthagena ;”—to which see the 
worthy professor had been recently raised. “ He is a good 
man, as all the world knows; but I hope he will take better 
care of your conscience than he did of your studies, and that 
he will not show quite so accommodating a temper in regard 
to the former as he did with the latter.” 


Charles warned Philip not to show his letter to 
any one; but if he at any time found himself ill, to 
destroy it. But Philip appears to have nursed a 
passion for documentary evidence and old letters, 
which he accumulated for his own subsequent con- 
demnation; and the letter was preserved. Six 
years passed away—including the marriage of 
Philip with the Infanta of Portugal; the birth of 
their son Carlos; her death; the death of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, the counsellor of the young 
regent; the marriage of his sister Mary to her 
cousin of Austria—when Charles requested Philip 
to visit the Netherlands; and he appointed his 
brother-in-law and cousin to act as regent during 
his absence. ‘The voyage was made from Barcelona 
to Genoa, and thence overland to Brussels. It 
was a circuitous route, but it enabled the young 
prince to visit his father’s Italian territories. Lom- 
bardy, which has fallen into the possession of Aus- 
tria, was then, like Naples, a portion of the Spanish 
dominions. Genoa was independent, and Venice 
maintained a high place in the diplomacy of Europe. 
Mr. Prescott has drawn a flattering picture of 


MILAN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


Milan was the flourishing capital of Lombardy, the fairest 
portion of the Spanish domains in Italy. Milan was, at the 
time, second only to Naples in population. It was second 
to no city in the elegance of its buildings, the splendour of 
its aristocracy, the opulence and mechanical ingenuity of its 
burghers. It was renowned, at the same time, for its delicate 
fabrics of silk, and its armour, curiously wrought and inlaid 
with gold and silver. In all the arts of luxury and material 
civilisation it was unsurpassed by any of the capitals of 
Christendom. 

As the prince approached the subarbs, a countless throng 
of people came forth to greet him. For fifteen miles before 
he entered the city, the road was spanned by triumphal 
arches, garlanded with flowers and fruits, and bearing inscrip- 
tions, both in Latin and Italian, filled with praises of the 
father, and prognostics of the future glory of the son. 
Amidst the concourse were to be seen the noble ladies of 
Milan, in gay, fantastic cars, shining in silk brocade, and 
with sumptuous caparison for their horses. As he drew near 
the town two hundred mounted gentlemen came to escort 
him into the place. They were clothed in complete mail of 
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the fine Milanese workmanship ; and were succeeded by fifly 
pages in gaudy livery, devoted to especial attendance on the 
prince’s person during his residence in Milan. 

Philip entered the gates under a canopy of state, with the 
Cardinal of Trent on his right hand, and Philibert, Prince of 
Piedmont, on his left. He was received, at the entrance, by 
the governor of the place, attended by the members of the 
Senate, in their robes of office. The houses which lined the 
long street through which the procession passed were hung 
with tapestries, and with paintings of the great Italian mas- 
ters. The balconies and verandahs were crowded with spec- 
tators, eager to behold their future sovereign, and rending 
the air with their acclamations. ‘The ceremony of reception 
was closed, in the evening, by a brilliant display of fireworks, 
—in which the Milanese excelled—and by a general illumi- 
nation of the city. 


Royal progresses were then distinguished nearly 
by their accompaniments of the present day—arches 
of flowers, addresses, processions, banquets, fire- 
works, and a general illumination. Even then, how- 
ever, the Netherlands were wealthier than Italy, and 
the reception of the young Spaniard in Antwerp 
and Brussels was brilliant and gay: in outlay, for 
the times, it was magnificent. At this period, 
amidst these festivities, Charles was thwarted in 
his design of conveying the Imperial dignity of 
Germany to his son. It was reserved for his 
relative of Austria; and therewith also passed away 
the kingdom of the Romans. These pageants were 
not agreeable to Philip; he had little of his father’s 
desire for great spectacles, and was gloomy, if not 
retiring, in his habits. He was glad, therefore, 
when his presentation to his future subjects was 
over; and returning to Castile, he could, on the 
way, afford to the members of the celebrated 
Council of Trent, who were then in session, a few 
days’ relaxation from their labours. The reverend 
fathers, who were then employed in digesting a 
creed for mankind, did not refuse to join in the 
masks, balls, and theatrical representations provided 
to celebrate the arrival of their influential subject. 
This journey occurred in 1551. Four years after- 
wards was the abdication. In the interval, Philip 
married Mary of England, and, for a short season, 
resided in this country. Edward the VI. died in 
1553. He was succeeded by his sister Mary. She 
was a female of the house of Castile, and inherited 
all the bigotry of the ladies of that illustrious 
family. Her father had overthrown the Roman 
Catholic religion in its externals, Her brother 
founded the Church of England as it exists. Mary, 
partly under the influence of Philip, restored 
England, for a time, to the dominions of the 
Pope. The Parliament had not acquired in that 
age the boldness of the next. One hundred years 
did much for England. The Venetian ambassador 
thus wrote of our ancestry in Mary’s time: “ The 
example and authority of the sovereign are every- 
thing with the people of this country, in matters of 
faith. As he believes, they believe; Judaism or 
Mahometanism—it is all one to them. ‘They con- 
form themselves easily to his will, at least so far as 
the outward show is concerned ; and most easily of 
all where it concurs with their own pleasure and 
profit.” The opinion of this Italian diplomatist, 





like those which we form of other nations to the 
present day, was erroneous; but, even in his view, 
some happy circumstances mingled in the general 
gloom of England in Queen Mary’s time. He 
examined our circumstances and state, as Sir John 
Bowring has inquired into the statistics of Siam, 
and reported favourably upon many points. One 
of these was 
ENGLAND'S TAXES. 


London he eulogises as one of the noblest capitals in ~ 


Europe, containing with its suburbs about one hundred and 
eighty thousand souls. The great lords, as in France and 
Germany, passed most of their time on their estates in the 
country. The kingdom was strong enough, if united, to 
defy any invasion from abroad. Yet its navy was small, 
having dwindled from neglect and an ill-judged economy, to 
not more than forty vessels of war. But the mercantile 
marine could furnish two thousand more, which, at a short 
notice, could be well equipped and got ready for sea. The 
army was particularly strong in artillery, and provided with 
all the munitions of war. The weapon chiefly in repute 
was the bow, to which the English people were trained from 
early youth. In their cavalry they were most defective. 
Horses were abundant, but wanted bottom. They were for 
the most part, light, weak, and grass-fed. The nation was 
above all to be envied for the lightness of its public burdens. 

There were no taxes on wine, beer, salt, cloth, nor, indeed, 
on any of the articles that in other countries furnished the 
greatest sources of revenue. The whole revenue did not 
usually exceed two hundred thousand pounds. Parliament 
were rarely summoned, except to save the king trouble or 
to afford a cloak to his designs. No one ventured to resist 
the royal will; servile the members came there, and servile 
they remained. 


The Parliamentary character of the period—and, 
indeed, its character during the dynasty of the 
Tudors—is not inaptly described in the closing 
sentence. The wars of the Roses had reduced the 
numbers, power, and wealth of the old nobility. 
Time was needed to restore their independence. 
The influence of the burghers was not great in the 
state—except, perhaps, that of the citizens of 
London, who were wearied with perpetual changes. 
The battle of Bosworth Field had closed a long 
reign of blood, and men were willing to yield obe- 
dience even to wrong, rather than to incur a 
renewal of those horrors which attended civil wars, 
and must have greatly reduced the population and 
the power of England 


THE CHARACTER OF MARY. 


The name has been unfortunate among the 
sovereigns of Britain. Mary of England was 
essentially different in character from Mary of 
Scotland ; but both were bigots, who lived in a 
stormy time; and both were unfortunate. The 
restoration of the Roman Catholic religion was not 
accomplished in England until after the i 
of Mary with Philip. It was effected by and with 
the consent of Parliament, which, notwithstanding 
the opinion of the Venetian ambassador already 
quoted, would not have been obtained unless the 
Pope had consented to permit the forfeited estates 
of the monasteries to remain in the ion of 
the barons. The system established was 
something altogether different from that which 
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Henry had overthrown. The Church began the 
world anew; but with the full confidence and 
favour of the sovereign. Mary followed the ex- 
ample and precepts, as she held the principles, of 
Katherine of Arragon. She was acquainted well 
with the conduct of her father, and it could not 
attract her to what she deemed a new faith. The 
grand object of her reign was to eradicate the foot- 
steps of Henry in the eccleciastical state of 
England. She had been always in communication 
with the priesthood of Rome. She could read 
several languages, and spoke fluently those of 
France and Spain. The Latin language was 
common then to all Europeans who had acquired a 
liberal education. Mary had more intellectual 
attainments than her husband, and she used them. 
She read all the Romanist literature of the day. 
The Spanish royal family were her mother’s friends, 
and those relatives on whom she placed the ut- 
most reliance. The ladies of that house had all 
recommended strongly the Inquisition as the best 
cure for heresies. It was founded by Isabella, tie 
greatest princess of the family. It was actively 
pursued by Charles, the greatest monarch of the 
day. Philip, who subsequently set up this engine 
of woe over all his dominions, offered no opposition 
to her schemes, if he did not recommend them. 
Thus Mary earned her title in English tradition of 
“ bloody’’—although the fires she lighted, and the 
lives she destroyed, were portions of duty that to 
her were probably disagreeable. An ill-informed 
conscience is not always the best monitor—for all 
these fiery ladies of Castile were conscientious. 
Some philosophers hold that men are not responsi- 
ble for their opinions; but the opinion of Mary 
was the root of her sins against her people, and 
unless we hold her innocent of persecution, she 
must be considered responsible for opinion. Her 
crowned life was one of grief. Neglected by her 
cold, though decorous husband; opposed by her 
sister; with Calais lost, and the affections of her 
people gone, she died with the miserable conviction 
that Elizabeth would undo her own life’s work, 
and England would recede to that heresy that she 
detested. 


PHILIP IN ENGLAND, 


The courtship of Mary was undertaken by 
Charles through his ambassadors. ‘The final 
negotiation was closed by that same Count Egmont 
of Flanders, whom the Duke of Alva beheaded 
some years afterwards by Philip’s orders. The 
Spanish marriage was opposed by the Parliament, 
and even led to Wyatt’s rebellion; but after pene- 
trating to Ludgate-hill, the rebels were beaten, and 
their leader was taken prisoner. The demonstra- 
tions had, however, alarmed Charles for the per- 
sonal safety of his son in England; but while 
Philip was always cautious, he was never timid; 
and he determined to effect an alliance which 
he had done nothing to commence. The 
treaty of marriage was ratified by Count Eg- 
mont, who arrived in England for that purpose 
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in March of 1554. The ceremony was con- 
ducted in presence of the council. The ratif- 
cations were exchanged in presence of the host, 
and ‘Mary, kneeling, called on those preseut to 
unite with her in prayer to the Almighty, that he 
would enable her faithfully to keep the articles of 
the treaty, and would make her marriage a happy 
one.’ To this date, however, Philip had not even 
written to his intended bride; but immediately 
afterwards he sent some valuable jewels, with a 
Spanish deputation, in a squadron of four ships. 
Philip embarked from Corunna, and sailed for Eng- 
land on the 11th July, 1554, accompanied by a 
fleet of one hundred vessels; and on the 19th of 
the same month the fleet anchored at Southampton, 
The marriage had now become popular. The Lon- 
doners celebrated the arrival of the prince with 
bonfires and similar rejoicings. At Southampton 
and Winchester Philip was received with similar 
symptoms of good-will. On the 2lst July the 
queen proceeded to Winchester, and on the 23rd 
Philip arrived at that city, followed by a great 
retinue, both of English and Spaniards, in a storm 
of rain. The marriage was celebrated on the 25th 
July, and after remaining for some days at Win- 
chester, the court proceeded to Windsor, and the 
prince and queen did not enter London until the 
28th of August. 


They rode in on horseback, passing through the borough 
of Southwark across London Bridge. Every preparation 
was made by the loyal citizens to give them a suitable 
reception. ‘The columns of the buildings were festooned with 
flowers, triumphal arches spanned the streets, the walls were 
hung with pictures or emblazoned with legends in com- 
memoration of the illustrious pair, and a genealogy was 
traced for Philip, setting forth his descent from John of 
Gaunt,—making him out, in short, as much of an English- 
man as possible. 

Among the paintings was one in which Henry the 
Eighth was seen holding in his hand a Bible. This device 
gave great scandal to the Chancellor, Gardiner, who called 
the painter sundry hard names, rating him roundly for 
putting into King Harry’s hand the sacred volume, which 
should rather have been given to his daughter, Queen 
Mary, for her zeal to restore the primitive worship of the 
Church, The unlucky artist lost no time in repairing his 
error by brushing out the offending volume, and did it so 
effectually, that he brushed out the royal fingers with it, 
leaving the old monarch’s mutilated stump held up, like 
some poor mendicant’s, to excite the compassion of the 
spectators. 

But the sight which, more than all these pageants, gave 
joy to the Londoners, was an immense quantity of bullion, 
which Philip caused to be paraded through the city on its 
way to the Tower, where it was deposited in the royal 
treasury. The quantity was said to be so great, that, on 
one occasion, the chests containing it filled twenty carts. 
On another, two waggons were so heavily laden with the 
precious metal as to require to be drawn by nearly a han- 
dred horses. The good people, who had looked to the 
coming of the Spaniards as that of a swarm of locusts, 
which was to consume their substance, were greatly pleased 
to see their exhausted coffers so well replenished from the 
American mines. From London the royal pair proceeded to 
the shady solitudes of Hampton Court, and Philip, weary of 
the mummeries in which he had been compelled to take 
part, availed himself of the indisposition of bis wife to in- 
dulge in that retirement and repose which were more con- 
genial to his taste. This way of life in his pleasant retreat, 
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however, does not appear to have been so well suited to the 
taste of his English subjects. At least, an old chronicler 
peevishly complains that “the hall door within the court 
was continually shat, so that no man might enter unless his 
errand were first known ; which seemed strange to English- 
men that had not been used thereto.” 

Yet Philip, although his apprehensions for his safety had 
doubtless subsided, was wise enough to affect the same con- 
ciliatory manners as on his first landing,—and not altogether 
in vain. “ He discovered,” says the Venetian ambassador, in 
his report to the senate, “none of that sosiego,—the haughty 
indifference of the Spaniards —which distinguished him 
when he first left home for Italy and Flanders. He was, 
indeed, as accessible as any one could desire, and gave patient 
audience to all who asked it. He was solicitous,” continues 
Micheli, “to instruct himself in affairs, and showed a taste 
for application to business,”—which, it may be added, grew 
stronger with years. “He spoke little; but his remarks, 
though brief, were pertinent, In short,” he concludes, “he 
is a prince of an excellent genius, a lively apprehension, and 
a judgment ripe beyond his age. 

Philip’s love of business, however, was not such as to lead 
him to take part prematurely in the management of affairs. 
Tle discreetly left this to the queen and her ministers, to 
whose judgment he affected to pay the greatest deference. 
He particularly avoided all appearance of an attempt to in- 
terfere with the administration of justice, unless it were to 
obtain some act of grace. Such interference only served to 
gain him the more credit with the people. 

That he gained largely on their good will may be inferred 
from the casual remarks of more than one contemporary 
writer. They bear emphatic testimony to the affability of 
his manners, so little to have been expected from the popular 
reports of his character. ‘‘ Among other things,” writes 
Wotton, the English minister at the French court, “one 
I have been right glad to hear of is, that the king’s highness 
useth himself so gently and lovingly to all men. For to tell 
you the truth, I have heard some say, that, when he came 
out of Spain into Italy, it was by some men wished that he 
had showed a somewhat more benign countenance to the 
people than it was said he then did.” Another contemporary, 
in a private letter, written soon after the king’s entrance 
into London, after describing his person as “so well propor- 
tioned, that nature cannot work a more perfect pattern,” 
concludes with commending him for his “ pregnant wit, and 
most gentle bearing.” 

Philip, from the hour of his landing, had been constant in 
all his religious observances, “ He was as punctual,” says 
Micheli, “in his attendance at mass, and his observance of 
all the forms of devotion, as any monk; more so, as some 
people thought, than became his age and station. The 
ecclesiastics,” he adds, “ with whom Philip had constant in- 
tercourse, talk loudly of his piety.” 

Yet there was no hypocrisy in this. However willing 
Philip may have been that his concern for the interests of 
religion might be seen of men, it is no less true that, as far as he 
understood these interests, his concern was perfectly sincere. 


PHILIP IN FLANDERS. 


Philip remained little more than twelvemonths 
in England. During that period the national 
religion was changed to Romanism, and the perse- 
cufions under Mary were commenced. Philip 
appears to have taken no active part in these 
proceedings. His confessor, Alfonso de Castro, 
a Spanish priest, even preached against them, 
“denouncing them as repugnant to the true spirit 
of Christianity, which was that of charity and for- 
giveness, and which enjoined its ministers not to 
take vengeance on the sinner, but to enlighten him 
as to his errors, and bring him to repentance.” 
These opinions were so alien from the subsequent 
conduct of Philip, that either they were opposed 














to his views, or sanctioned by him to suit the 
purpose of the time. He was recalled by his 
father to witness the emperor’s abdication, and 
wear the crown. We do not learn that he again 
met his unhappy wife until the spring of 1557, 
when he came over to England for four months ; 
but it is now known that the minutes of the Privy 
Council were sent to Brussels for his examination, 
and that he was really King of England while 
Mary lived and the Smithfield fires burned fiercely. 

Asa singular retribution, Philip’s first war was 
with Pope Paul. This Pontiff, like the present 
Pius, was originally of the “Italy for the Italians” 
school, and he planned the expulsion of the 
Spaniards, who then held part of Lombardy and 
Naples. In this purpose he was assisted by the 
French monarch, who sent an army, under the 
Duke of Guise, to aid the ecclesiastical States. In 
the first campaign, before the arrival of the French 
contingent, the Duke of Alva, jhe Spanish general, 
was successful. In the second, although the Duke 
of Guise invaded the Neapolitan territory and took 
one or two towns, yet he was out-generalled by 
Alva, and compelled to abandon the country and 
retreat from Italy. Pope Paul was obliged to 
conclude a peace with Philip, which the Duke of 
Alva disliked greatly, insisting that the Pope had 
obtained the terms of a conqueror. This treaty 
did not dispose of the quarrel between France and 
Spain. It was to be fought out upon a wider 
field—the northern frontier of France. 

England was fated to take part in that war, as 
usual, against the French with the Spaniard; and 
it was then that Calais was lost to this country— 
not an hour too soon. The war went against 
France. The Duke of Savoy, who belonged to the 
Spanish “service, beat Montmorency, the Constable 
of France, at St. Quentin, and ultimately captured 
the town; while Count Egmont, who was also 
Prince of Gavre, and who had a large part in the 
success of St. Quentin, subsequently gained the 
battle of Gravelines, which was decided, like the 
Alma, by the cannonade from a fleet on the enemy’s 
flank. That fleet is said to have been English, 
whose sailors were then beginning that practice 
destined to aid in overthrowing the Armada, and 
ruining the navy of Spain. When Charles in his 
convent of Yuste heard of these victories, he asked 
impatiently if Philip were not in Paris. The 
latter, wiser for once than his father, preferred 
peace. The conquest of France was not an 
achievement that came within his strength. His 
army was composed of English, Flemings, Germans, 
and Spaniards. The English declared that Spain 
was strong enough, and they would not assist 
further to strengthen a kingdom which, at that 
time, they regarded with much jealousy. The 
Flemings were busy with their fields and their 
looms, their commerce and trade; and war, 
which they always paid, did not ans 
purpose. The Germans were a foreign 
whose swords were sold to the highest s 
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up the market. The Spanish army alone were safe 
to Philip, and he wished to spare them. In the 
following year, Calais was taken, and Gravelines 
fought and lost for the French by Marshal Termes. 
The armies of France and Spain approached each 
other, but they were both composed chiefly of 
foreign mercenaries. Both monarchs were in “ sore 
need” of money. The Pope enjoined both to make 
peace that they might crush the heretics, who were 
increasing in France and the Netherlands. In this 
object, Henry and Philip sympathised. Peace 
was restored. Savoy was returned to the Duke by 
France. Calais was demanded for the English; 
but Mary died during the negotiation, which 
commenced on the 15th of October, 1558. Her 
death occurred on the 17th of November of that 
year, and Mr. Prescott thus sums up her character. 


Her fate has been a hard one. Unimpeachable in her 
private life, and however misguided, with deeply seated re- 
ligious principles, she has yet left a name held in more 
general execration than any other on the roll of English 
sovereigns. One obvious way of accounting for this, doubt- 
less, is by the spirit of persecution, which hung like a dark 
cloud over her reign. And this is not merely on account of 
the persecution ; for that was common with the line of 
Tudor; but because it was directed against the professors of 
a religion which came to be the established religion of the 
country. Thus the blood of the martyrs became the seed of 
a great and powerful church, ready through all after time to 
bear testimony to the ruthless violence of the oppressor. 


The blood of the martyr, in this case, became 
the seed of the church. On other fields of 
martyrdom it failed to fructify. Mary was defeated, 
but Henry and Philip expelled heresy from their 
dominions of France and Spain. That Henry’s 
descendants on the throne suffered the penalty of a 
crime in which they persevered, cannot be doubted ; 
for the Huguenots would have prevented the infide- 
lity of the revolution; because their presence would 
have obliged the Romanists to work, and France 
would have produced more ecclesiatics after the 
spirit of Bossuet and Fenelon than have adorned 
the Gallican Church. His representatives are 
now exiles, and it is unlikely that they will again 
occupy the French Throne. The Spanish branch 
has become notoriously incapable, and is worn to a 
point without the slightest hold on the affection or 
esteem of the Spanish people. 


PHILIP’S THIRD MARRIAGE. 


The Count of Feria, Philip’s representative to 
England, began to court Elizabeth for his master’s 
third wife, while Mary was on her death bed. He 
had recommended Mary to compel her sister to marry 
his general, the Duke of Savoy; but the queen 
declined to coerce Elizabeth, and Philip now fol- 
lowed out the wooing that Feria had so rapidly 
commenced. But the Parliament, immediately 
after Mary’s death, returned to Protestantism, and 
Philip courteously informed Elizabeth that he could 
not marry a Protestant. Few historians suppose 


that Elizabeth ever intended to marry Philip; but 
Prescott supposes that she may have allowed him 
to form that opinion, until her authority over Eng- 
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land should be established. Philip was opposed 
to mixed marriages ; and it would have been curi- 
ous to see how Pope Paul, no particular friend of 
the Spanish monarch, would have received a re- 
quest for dispensation to permit the marriage of 
the king with his deceased wife’s sister. The 
application was unnecessary. Teace between 


| France and Spain was declared in 1559, and when 


Philip found that he could not secure the hand of 
Elizabeth of England, he substituted his own name 
for that of his son Carlos in the matrimonial clause 
of the French treaty. The corresponding name was 
Elizabeth’s of France, a young girl then not quite 
fifteen years of age. 

The marriage of the French Elizabeth was in 
every way unfortunate. It began with bad omens. 
She was transferred from the son to the father as 
a parcel of diplomatic goods. The young man 
who was to have been her husband became her 
step-son. The celebration of her marriage by 
proxy to Philip in June of 1559, was followed by 
the knightly tournaments of the middle ages. 
Henry, her father, “delighted in these martial 
exercises.” He had attended a session of his 
Parliament, ordered some of its members to be 
arrested for too great freedom of speech, and im- 
prisoned them to wait their trial until the tourney 
should be over. He insisted “towards evening,” 
after gaining many prizes, on running a course with 
the Count of Montgomery, a Scottish noble. The 
Count reluctantly consented. The queen besought 
Henry to rest content with the achievements that 
he had already effected. Henry refused this 
advice. ‘The course was run, and he was mortally 
wounded, although he survived for ten days. He 
died in his forty-second year. The Huguenots 
prized the unlucky thrust of the Montgomery as a 
deliverance. They were mistaken. ‘The dowager 
queen was Catherine de Medicis. The eve of St. 
Bartholomew was her work. 

The marriage of Elizaheth of Vallois to Philip 
was again celebrated at Toledo, in Spain, on the 
2nd of January, 1560. Eight and a-half years 
afterwards, in September of 1569, she died. An 
infant princess died with the mother: but two 
daughters of that marriage survived. One of them 
was afterwards married to the Duke of Savoy. 
Another was married to the Archduke Albert, who 
became ruler of the Netherlands when Alvas’s 
bloody career was closed. Elizabeth was the 
daughter of Catherine de Medicis. She probably 
entertained the spirit of her mother. During the 
years when she shared Philip’s throne, the Holy 
Office was burning heresy out of Spain; and the 
frightful persecutions of the Netherlands under 
Alva’s delegated powers were estranging the people. 
History affords no reason to believe that she 
opposed these crimes. It is more likely that she 
favoured them; and yet her dying words, as re- 
ported by the French ambassador, are those of a 
saint— God has given me grace to despise the 
world and its grandeur, and to fix all my hopes on 
Him and Jesus Christ. Never did a thought 
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oecasion me less anxiety than that of death.” It 
is the very language employed on the scaffold and 
at the stake by those who, persecuted to the death, 
vindicated their faith by their blood. 

The honour of Elizabeth of Vallois has been 
impugned by poet and romancist. From these 
aspersions, Prescott believes that he has vindicated 
her memory. Don Carlos died three months 


before the queen. It is more than probable that | 


he died by his father’s orders. But his crimes 
were disobedience to “ parental authority,” harshly 
exercised; regret for the sufferings of those 
Flemish subjects whom he had never seen; and a 
decline from the faith, imputed to him by his 
enemies, and which had probably no ground, except 
opposition to his father’s will. Between the 
marriage of Elizabeth of Vallois and her death, Mr. 
Prescott places an entire volume of matter, con- 
taing the history of Philip’s negotiations and wars 
with the Netherlands, to the period when the Prince 
of Orange appeared in arms to expel, according to 
his own strong language, “ the Spanish vermin.” 
The wars of Spain against the infidel also occupy 
a considerable portion of the second volume, which 
brings down the life of Philip to the death of his 








third wife, Elizabeth of Vallois, in 1568. The 
biography will probably therefore extend to other 
two volumes. At another time we shall endeavour 
to notice the bloody history of Alva’s government 
of the Netherlands under Philip. The policy of 
that leader founded’ the Dutch kingdom and the 


| Orange dynasty. It affected the history of Eng- 
| land, and opened London to the first William. 


We dislike the fragmentary mode of arrangement 
adopted by Mr. Prescott. Many disadvantages 
attend the teaching of history in “ episodes.” 
After the narrative has been read, the student has 
to travel hither and thither in search of dates, and 
to construct the chronology of the book on his own 
account. With this exception, we can scarcely 
suppose a more valuable contribution to historical 
knowledge than Mr. Prescott’s last work. His 
opinions of character are dispassionately formed, 
apparently without prejudice ; and they are stated 
in the clear and vigorous style that distinguishes 
his previous works. ‘The publication, with a view 
to save the copyright by rendering piracies unpro- 
fitable, occurs simultaneously in three forms—the 
edition in two volumes, a middle-class book in one, 
and a cheap edition at a low price. 





KINBURN AND 


Tue capture of Kinburn, by the Allies, was an 
achievement which somewhat relieved the general 
monotony so long pervading the despatches of Sir 
Edmund Lyons and Admiral Bruat. The navies 
of the Black Sea thus won their Bomarsund. 
But more important, as the key to a new position 
and the basis of a further advance, Kinburn has 
been retained and garrisoned, while the stronghold 
of the Aland Islands was utterly destroyed. 

If we look into the history of this fortress we 
shall perceive that it owed its existence, as it now 
owes its preservation, entirely to the advantages of 
its situation. It was as a restraint on the Cos- 
sacks of the Dnieper that both Kinburn and its 
opposite neighbour, Oczakoff, were originally 
built. 

Those Cossacks were a singular people; and in 
their manners and customs, ere they became one 
with the great Russian Empire, offered charac- 
teristics of a very peculiar nature. Mixed up of 
all nations who successively invaded Eastern 
Europe—Goths, Russians, Bosniaks, and Tartars, 
fugitive serfs or outlawed noblemen of the neigh- 
bouring Palatinates, and even German, French, 
and Spanish adventurers—they formed a sort of 
independent republic of armed agriculturists, under 
the Polish lords who possessed the land, and the 
Polish crown which held the fortresses. Although 
under arms, they at one and the same time harassed 
the Russians in the north, and the Tartars in the 
south. As a place of safety against the probable 
vengeance of Khan, Czar, or Sultan, they selected 





THE COSSACKS. 


| a district contiguous to the falls of the Dnieper- 


Here that river forms a magnificent series of cata- 
racts, which continue for forty miles, but are not 
dangerous, except after heavy rains. The waters 
launched over these successive descents spread out 
over the subjacent plain into a sort of inland sea, 
covered with inumerable islands, which afford at 
once the richest pastures, the fairest gardens, and 
the strongest citadels of nature. 

It was here the Cossacks formed their camp, 
and lay concealed beneath the shadow of countless 
rocks, called Parohi, or the Ladder-steps, on which 
the Dnieper was ever rolling its weight of waters. 
From this natural fortress they were ready at any 
time to pour hordes of destroying warriors into 
the heart of Russia or Poland, Bessarabia or the 
Crimea. From Poland they had now seceded, 
after a successful war of rebellion against their 
masters. 

But not alone on land were the Cossacks ter- 
rible ; the sea was equally their battle-field. De- 
scending the Dnieper in boats, apparently too fragile 
to buffet with the waves, they smote fear and terror 
into the hearts of all dwellers on the borders of 
the Black Sea. The slumbers of the Lord of 
Stamboul were broken even in the vicinity of his 
own capital. The suburbs of Constantinople were 
plundered—the sacred Serai of the “ omnipotent 
Padishah,” as Koch calls it, was menaced. ‘Tre- 
bisond and Sinope were more than once given up 
to massacre and pillage. The Sultans, Lords of 
Morning and of Evening Land, whose frown turned 
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the cheek of Western Europe pale, were impotent 
before a band of robber Cossacks. 

“The whole of Christendom trembles at my 
nod,” exclaimed Sultan Murad, when he heard of an 
unusually daring incursion of his enemies, “and yet 
a band of Cossacks causes me sleepless nights.” 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Crimea and the northern coast of the Black Sea, 
including the mouth of the Dnieper, fully recog- 
nised the suzerainty of the Porte. But, in spite 
of this, the Cossacks persisted in their depredations, 
and it was vain to chase their boats of light 
draught with vessels of war, since the former were 
soon rescued from pursuit in the channels of the 
smaller rivers, or the swampy banks of the larger 
ones. 

The Turks now set to work in earnest. But to 
understand what they did, we must first cast our 
eyes over the map of Southern Russia. 

We shall there see that the river Bug flows into 
the Dnieper, and the Dnieper into an estuary, 
properly called the Liman. This name of Liman 
is applied to all the swampy estuaries, from the 
Danube to the Dnieper, which form the mouths 
of rivers; but especially to that of the Dnieper. 
It is of Turkish origin, and means a port. Its 
similarity to the old Greek designation of a harbour, 
haven, or creek—which would indeed sound 
exactly like the modern Liman if we adopted the 
pronounciation of Professor Blackie—makes one 
rather suspect that the Turks borrowed it from their 
predecessors in the same regions. 

However this may be, it is now principally used 
to designate the species of lagune into which the 
Dnieper falls ere it merges inthe sea. This lagune 
is some thirty to forty miles long, and five or six 
broad, and isof a somewhat oval shape. It terminates 
towards the sea in a narrow channel formed by two 
projecting promontories—a channel of rather less 
than a mile in width, and very shallow; for at the 
promontories it is nowhere more than four fathoms 
deep, and higher up it shoals off to three. On these 
promontories the Turks determined to build two 
fortresses—one on the east side, called Kinburn or 
Kilbourn, the other on the west side, called Oczakoff 
or Ochakoff. 

The latter was near the site of a Genoese fort 
whose ruins still gleam over the waters. This fort 
stood on a low point projecting from the cliff, of 
moderate height, on whose summit Oczakoff was 
built. On the left bank, however, on the tongue 
of sand formed by the alluvial deposits of the 
Dnieper, the principal citadel, that of Kinburn, 
was erected. In both directions, both up and down 
the estuary, it now has a complete superiority of 
command. 

Besides these strongholds, the Turks threw a 
large iron chain over the Dnieper some distance 
higher up, and stationed bodies of troops on either 
bank to watch and guard the passage with cannon, 
whose cross volleys, it was thought, would thence- 
forth be sufficient to stop the Cossack boats in their 
descent to the Black Sea. 
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Not so, however; for in the depth of night, 
when the wind was high and the heavens were 
clouded, the watchmen were often deceived. They 
noticed, as they thought, the approach of the 
enemy toward the great chain, and pointed their 
cannon accordingly at the imperilled spot. Hoarse 
and angry boomed the thunder of those terrible 
instruments of war. But it was not the tchaiks, 
or Cossack boats, that had shaken the chain, it was 
large trunks of trees, which the bold adventurers 
had allowed to drift in front of them, and receive 
the whole broadside. In their rear, the Cossacks 
approached gently and cautiously, and so succeeded 
in crossing the dangerous passage. By day, they 
concealed themselves in the ozier beds on the 
marshy banks, or covered their boats with reeds, 
that they might escape the notice of their enemies. 


The return was still more difficult, and, through the 
watchfulness of the Turkish videttes, the passage of the 
Dnieper was rendered fearfully dangerous. In order to avoid 
it, the Cossacks generally went through the Straits of 
Kertch into the Sea of Azov, and thence up the Don to the 
confluence of the Donetz. It depended on the state of the 
water how far they proceeded up this tributary stream. As 
soon as the navigation was found impossible, the Cossacks 
carried their light boats, which only consisted of a hollow 
willow or poplar tree, on their shoulders to the Samara, and 
thus reached their homes, perhaps after three, four, or six 
months delay.* 

Of innumerable such-like adventures the Cos- 
sacks of the present day will still tell you in song 
or more sober narrative. They are proud of their 
history ; and the wild deeds and daring stratagems 
of the Cossacks of a by-gone age still serve to 
while away weariness from the winter hearth, or 
slumber from the midnight watch. Tradition has 
reserved to us a history of its own, with which Wes- 
tern Europe, in the present instance, is but little ac- 
quainted. The songs and ballads of the Cossacks 
are, perhaps, in nothing inferior to those of Spain 
—excepting the state of their preservation. They 
would long ago have been doomed to oblivion, had 
they not been handed down from father to son, like 
the Iliad and Odyssey among the Greeks. 

It is a pleasure to watch a Cossack, after 
gathering a circle of sileut listeners around him, 
begin his narrative of some wild feat, and warm 
and animate as he hurries along the current of 
adventure. The tale-teller seems lost in the 
action; his whole soul is absorbed, and his eyes 
appear to gaze upon each scene which his lips 
endeavour to pourtray. When he speaks of the 
wild winds, and the dark heavens, and the night 
expedition on the Dnieper, his voice drops to a 
whisper, lest the Turkish videttes, who are posted 
to watch the great iron chain across that river, 
should hear him and give the alarm. With their 
hands he and his comrades imitate the plashing 
of the paddles on the water. His voice swells 
when the sudden storm hurls the fragile barks 
backward to where they had so shortly escaped the 
Turkish guard, and sinks again as the tempest 
passes over. At times he seems to clutch 





* “The Crimea.” By C, W. Koch. 
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anxiously at the reeds which are placed on board | slaughter was terrible ; the city was plundered for 
every tchaik, for the purpose of concealment. But | three days; more than 30,000 human beings 
when he comes to the assault, both he and the | perished on both sides ;—but such is glory, and 
Cossacks around him, spring up with a yell as | Potemkin, as a reward for his achievement, received 
though yearning to attack once again the locality | the great riband of St. George, a present of 100,000 
mentioned in the ballad. roubles, the title of Hetman of the Cossacks, and 

Soon, however, the restraint which the Turks | a baton set with diamonds and encircled with 


thus vainly endeavoured to put upon the Cossacks | branches of laurel. 
was incurred by themselves, in their voluntary re- | In 1791, Oczakoff was definitively ceded to 


cognition of the Czar as their suzerain, in the year | Russia. Its sister fortress, Kinburn, had been 
1654. They for some time, indeed, still continued | earlier attacked and easier won. Demolished by 
their free and easy method of dealing with their | the Russians in 1736, it had been again restored 
neighbours’ property; but by and by Peter the | to Turkey, and rebuilt. When Catharine gained 
Great ascended the throne, and brought them to a | the Crimea in 1774, she also gained the left bank 
stricter submission. Fort St. Elizabeth was built | of the Dnieper as far as the sea. Oczakoff on the 
on the Dnieper to hold them somewhat more in | one side, and Kinburn on the other, thus became 
check. They gradually became merged in the | the outposts of Ottoman and Muscovite dominion. 
uniformity of the Russian Empire, till, ultimately, | In 1787, the Turks endeavoured to regain their 
in 1804, their privileges as an independent race | lost stronghold. They besieged it both by sea and 
were all but taken away. land; but Suwaroff, after considerable loss, suc- 
When the Cossacks disappeared in the vortex | ceeded in repulsing them. 

of Muscovite dominion, the Turks found they had From that time to the present, Kinburn has 
only exchanged a band of republican freebooters | remained unknown. A few travellers, indeed, 
for an empire of systematic aggressors. The es- | might have seen at the mouth of the Dnieper a 
tuary of the Dnieper again became the scene of | horn-work of masonry, with parapets of earth, and 
conflicts. In 1737 Munich led his serried hosts | a ditch, where not washed by the sea, containing 
against Oczakoff —then a fortress whose walls were | barracks and other buildings, whose roofs and 
twenty-five feet high. The Turks fought like | chimneys peered over the ramparts; but that was 
madmen, and 18,000 Russian corpses bore record | all. To strategists, however, it soon became 
to their prowess in defence. But the Spread Eagle | apparent that the possession of Kinburn — for 
waved over the dismantled walls, and that was all | Oczakoff had long since lost its importance—would 
Munich cared for. Soon, however, the Turks | open a channel to the waters of the Bug and 
approached with an army 70,000 strong, and the | Dnieper to Nicolaieff, the arsenal, and Cherson, the 
Russians were in turn assaulted. They fought | granary, of the Crimea, Hence its assault and 
then as they fight now at Sebastopol, and drove | capture. 

the Osmanlies away with the loss of 20,000 men From a height near Oczakoff, the Czar and the 
—at least, according to their own accounts. When | Grand Duke Constantine are reported to have wit- 
the peace of Belgrade was signed, in 1739, Ocza- | nessed that event. If so, the lion was truly 
koff was again ceded to Turkey; but with all its | bearded in his den—the Douglas in his hall. “ We 
more important works destroyed. The Turks, | are now,” wrote Marshal Pelissier, “in full oceu- 
however, fortified it anew in 1743, and held it un- | pation of an important position. The Russians 
til 1788, when, after a siege of six months, Po- | have rendered our success complete by themselves 
temkin decided on a general assault. Suwaroff | blowing up the fortifications of Oczakoff. I send 
was his lieutenant on the occasion. In the night | you the standard with the arms of Russia which 
of the 17th of December, he took the works by | floated over the walls of Kinburn.” 

storm, though they had only been slightly breached. And thus has that citadel passed from the hands 
Yet the attempt would have failed, had it not been | of Greeks and Genoese, Tartars and Turks, Cos- 
for the explosion of a powder magazine in the | sacks and Russians, into the power of England and 
enemy’s stronghold. Suwaroff was wounded; the | France. 














FAREWELL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF MORIKE. 


Farewell—farewell, thou dost not know 
The import of that word of sorrow : 

Thou say’st it with as bright a brow 
As though we met again to-morrow. 


Farewell —a thousand times farewell 
In lonely grief my lips have spoken 


I felt my bosom wildly swell, 
Yet spoke—and thus my heart is broken. 
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Tue propriety of employing two gentlemen to do 
the work of one is always doubtful, and in biogra- 
phical authorship more than doubtful. This 
edition of James Montgomery’s life will supply 
material for one or two pieasant and profitable 
volumes ; and either of his biographers alone would 
have condensed it, probably, into three. The 
third volume begins with 1813, the fourth ends 
with 1830, leaving sufficient work, according to this 
mode of dividing time, for five and six. Mont- 
gomery’s connexion with the press renders this 
extensive notation of his days and years, in one way, 
interesting and useful; for as Messrs. Holland and 
Everett preserve his opinions upon public affairs, 
as they occurred, by extracts from the leaders of 
the Jris, they supply dates of events, and furnish a 
little history of the world before the Reform Bill. 
James Montgomery will live rather in his poetry 
than in his prose ; and of the former, some hymns 
will exist, while all the rest may be forgotten; 
because it is just possible that certain, even of his 
poetical works, may fall out of print; but the 
churches and the Sabbath-schools will take care of 
fragments which the world could ill afford to lose. 
Even Dr. Watts is now more remembered from his 
hymns for little children than anything else that he 
ever wrote; and probably the children’s march, 
“There is a land of pure delight,” will live out 
the English language. Montgomery’s verses on 
“Prayer” have a similar destiny, because they 
form its best description in our possession. 

The newspaper leaders by Montgomery were 
essays by a gentleman, a poet, and a scholar; but 
they were not adapted to their place. His bio- 
graphers seem to believe that religion is not very 
generally and personally acknowledged by writers 
for the press. Perhaps they are right; yet we 
doubt if the press would be found much worse in 
that respect than the law, or some other professions. 
Montgomery was by no means a solitary example of 
an individual who, harassed by the weekly duties 
of journalism, has been enabled to spare some time 
for meetings on religious subjects during the week, 
or to attend a Sabbath-school class. ‘The pointed 
advocacy of religion in his articles was not, perhaps, 
conformable to the practice of many other journals 
in Yorkshire, during his years at the press; yet 
any person, living and writing in that great 
county, must feel assured of the benefits conferred 
on many objects connected with religion by the 
members of the press. The position of one journal 
enables us to name it without just cause of offence 
to any other in the Dissenting interest; for all 
Yorkshiremen know the influence wielded by the 
Leeds Mercury during the current century, not only 
over ecclesiastical politics, but upon those matters 
that are connected more intimately with the con- 
version of individuals, and their growth in grace. 
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We are not aware of any great effort to spread 
Christian knowledge at home or abroad, made 
during the lifetime of the present generation, that 
has not been indebted to the advocacy in that paper 
of the father, or of the son, following his father’s 
steps. We have no further knowledge of the Leeds 
Mercury than any other occasional reader of the 
paper, who is unconnected with the district; and 
no knowledge whatever of its conductors which is 
not quite open to the public. They do not always 
exhibit the rashness in politics with which we are 
charged; but it is impossible te speak of religion 
and the press in Yorkshire, without remembering 
the influence of the Mercury and of other papers on 
the subject; although we name it on account of 
its age and and standing. The cause of religion 
in Britain has been often promoted by the press ; 
and this assistance, although not often acknowledged, 
is always due, and frequently given. 

We admire the devotedness of the biographers 
te their subject. They seem to have been in pre- 
paration and training for the task during forty 
years. We cannot otherwise explain the fact that 
these volumes contain conversations, ipsissimis verbis 
professedly, with day and date, on topics of oc- 
casionally passing and temporary interest, between 
Holland and Montgomery or Everett and Mont- 
gomery. The notes must have been takeu im- 
mediately after the discussions; or the reports are 
from memory, and the recollection of thirty years 
is often erroneous upon the language employed in 
conversations. The subjects of these dies or noctes 
are often interesting, and the conversations useful ; 
but they form a curious example, not, we think, 
equalled in any other case, of a determination to 
do the biography of their friend dwelling for a 
number of years in the minds of two gentlemen. 

A vast quantity of Correspondence appears in 
these volumes, without permission, we fear, from 
the writers. Very few people have the vanity of 
supposing that anybody will write a narrative of their 
lives; but many of us correspond with gentlemen 
who may cleserve some record of their existence in 
two or more volumes; and that fact must form a 
restraining influence on pens engaged in friendly 
letter writing; for hereafter, when the writer is 
“dead and gone,” the playful thoughts sent under 
a penny Queen’s-head to an old acquaintance, may 
appear, to the confusion of one’s children or chil- 
dren’s children. This rage for old letters—even 
those of plain people, the hidden ones of earth— 
will make all persons very cautious and circumspect 
in epistolary work. Now more than ever, Litera 
scripta manet, and if it only would remain deep in 
the drawers of the person for whom it was intended 
until his executors should have leisure to burn the 
rubbish, no great harm would happen thereby ; but 
to a humble man, who has no overwhelming desire 
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for posthumous fame, yet writes of headaches and | 
| judge this good man on that inadequate evidence. 


heartaches to a poet, the practice of the day is 
quite dangerous. 

Twelve years have passed away since we had 
the pleasure of meeting James Montgomery. He 
was then upon a visit to Ireland; and to that 
very pretty colony of Moravians who are settled 
at Gracehill, in the county of Antrim—a village in 
which he had a deep family interest. He was invited 
to a public breakfast in Belfast, and men of all 
parties were allowed to express in this manner 
their esteem for a writer whose works endeared 
him to every Christian. At that period he ap- 
peared to be a man wearing down the hill of life 
towards the grave, in the possession of hale old 
age—very cheerful, very happy, and leading a 
pleasant, because a useful life. The publication of 
many of his letters in these volumes dispels this 
opinion, partially. The writer appears too often in 
the character of a querulous person; and yet he 
had no reason tocomplain of the world. He met 
with one loss of money, lent to establish a person 
in some branch of Sheffield business. It consisted 
of a good many hundred pounds; but nothing to 
render a man who had the money miserable in any 
way. He met with a partner, a young man, who 
misconducted himself; but all their accounts were 
satisfactorily settled. His early life had many 
trials, but not more than are incidental to exist- 
ence—not more than many persons meet without 
sustaining a dint on their cheerfulness—not any 
more than even as a professing and a real Christian 
he had reason to expect. ‘In the world ye shall 
have tribulation.” What is the use of all the 
mercies we meet in life, and never count, scarcely, 
as they pass; or cannot reckon, they are so many, 
if they do not obtain habitually, if not invariably, 
a happy resignation, combined with some sustain- 
ing power for the battle of life. No man need 
appeal to the worldon the ad misericordiam principle. 
We have little right to look for general pity from 
our correspondents, and should rather strive not to 
require it. Sympathy occasionally we have a right 
to claim and a right to confer, when it is deserved ; 
but rather to get and to give occasionally, and not 
as a standing practice. We do not refer to that 
ready sympathy which ever should be extended 
by individuals to all or any of their race in need ; 
and we are always ready for a gracious word, or in 
need of a kind act. 

James Montgomery did not use money in large 
quantities. He had sufficient to spare for a good 
cause and to spend for his own wants. He was, 
we believe, a man of a liberal heart and a ready 
hand ; and yet, when he was tolerably prosperous, 
we learn, by one of the letters in this volume, that 
his annua! subscription for all the expenses con- 
nected with the Moravian church to which he be- 
longed, was five guineas. No reason could exist 
for recording that fact. It is a small sum—too 
small a sum from a bachelor with 400/. to 500/. 
per annum—and we surely underrate his income at 
the time. Men in similar circumstances have 
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learned to be more liberal now; yet we must not 


He had many other calls to which he responded 
warmly ; and we mention the matter only to show 
the impolicy of an unnecessary publication of details. 

Montgomery entered upon a course of “ agita- 


| tion” in favour of the Bible societies. He advo- 


cated this object at a number of public meetings, 
and travelled through an extensive district for this 
purpose ; but he appears, from various indications 
in these volumes, to have often complained of these 
inroads on his strength and time. Let us not 
believe that these expressions fairly represent the 
man, who, on the contrary, cheerfully entered on 
this business as a piece of good work which had 
fallen to his hands. He did not “ weary in well 
doing ;” but the deep melancholy which had settled 
on his mind at one period, cropped out, as the coal 
miners say, upon any little check in the uneven tenour 
of his way. We are not only bound to labour for 
good objects, but to perform the labour with a 
cheerful heart and a willing mind—not so much in 
the cold routine of duty as in the happier mood of 
privilege. A late hour and a short journey—or 
even a long one—are privileges to be happy with, 
if caused in any humble and intelligent effort to 


| become an instrument in improving the world. 


We discover in these volumes a slight tendency 
to depreciate the political party with whom, in his 
youth, Montgomery acted, for whose principles he 
suffered imprisonment, and to whom he belonged 
during his life. They are described as being violent 
on some points, and thus he cooled towards them. 
We defend the party of progress, not in their 
errors, but on their comparative character, designs, 
and purposes. Nothing is more easy than to 
name a “ demagogue”’—lay bare his private life— 
perhaps colour its dark shadings a little deeper 
than nature—and then say, “ Behold these enormi- 
ties! Can you act with that man ? can you promote 
his views ? and so on.” These are weak questions. 
We do not act with the man in his crimes. We 
do not promote his debauchery, if that be his be- 
setting sin; or his greed, if he be avaricious; or 
his vanity, if he be vain. We do not propose him 
as a companion or a friend, but as a stoop if he 
can help forward the right against the might. All 
parties, we fear, would be searched long ere a 
leader were found with hands completely clean, 
anda heart entirely pure; and, odious as compari- 
sons are, the Radical or Democratic party do not 
seem to be worse than their neighbours, as indi- 
viduals, Their principles are matters of opinion. 
In 1821, Mr. Montgomery, his biographers say, 
felt much annoyed with the state of polities. “ Both 
local and national,’’ they add “were not only 
becoming every day more violent and exciting, but 
the taste and feelings of the editor of the Iris 
were in at least an equal degree getting out of 
unison with them; while the rude and bitter 
personalities to which the discharge of a plain duty 
had exposed him at the close of the 
year, rendered still more irksome a position, the 
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value, if not to say the very maintenance, of which, 
was menaced by unscrupulous competitors on all 
sides.”’ 

This, then, was the time to maintain influence 
in a party, and endeavour to restrain the rude and 
bitter personalities of which Mr. Montgomery 
complained. It is not easy to prevent them on 
the part of others; but it is easy to despise 
them, and to avoid the practice in one’s own 
writing. 

The trial of Queen Caroline in the previous year 
had greatly shocked the poetical editor, who con- 
scientiously declined to supply the public with all 
the stuff that they required in the form of reports 
of evidence. When the trial terminated in the 
withdrawal of the bill against her majesty, the pro- 
prietor of the /ris did illuminate, in a shabby way, 
so that he pleased neither party ; for his beams were 
not bright enough for the Queen’s friends, and 
they were offensive to her enemies. At the death 
of George III. he wrote a very warm eulogium on 
the monarch’s character, and stated that, however 
some of his sons had acted in their mature years, 
yet he had ordered his family aright in their youth. 
The Duke of Kent, whose death immediately pre- 
ceded that of George III., was also considered by 
the Jris, a man of well reguiated habits of life. 
These opinions were not expressed without what 
appeared to the writer satisfactory information. 
Mr. Montgomery never hazarded statements with- 
out requisite inquiry. 

In the beginning of that year, he opposed with 
much vigour the act which compels the proprietors 
of stamped newspapers still to give security against 
the publication of libels. Montgomery considered 
it an insult to his order, as if they required to be 
bound over to keep the peace, before they had ex- 
hibited any intention of violating it. The existence 
of the Act is a reproach to the British Parliament 
—to this present Parliament—for its members had 
the subject under their consideration. 

Montgomery gradually lost popularity with the 
extreme party of politicians from the date of the 
war; and they may have been culpable in this 
affair—for sometimes even reformers dislike to hear 
truths which do not correspond with their opinions. 
He was right in advocating the war policy of 1513 
and subsequent years. After the peace of 1815, there 
was much distress in the manufacturing districts, and 
we think that he might perhaps have been able to 
direct the energies of the working classes of Shef- 
field aright, if he had, to the moderation which he 
exhibited, added more active sympathy. We are 
all too apt to expect a display of patience 
from starving men. It is very difficult to please 
us in that respect. The subsequent year, 1516, 


was a period of continued depression in business ; 
and in 1819 the Manchester massacre occurred. 
The /ris endeavoured to pass over the catastrophe 
with cautious quiet; but the cup was full, and a 
new journal was established by the Radical party, 
who were very roundly abused by Mr. Montgomery 
as having degenerated from the men of 1790, and 
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we do not believe that there was any truth in 
the charge. 

But so long as he conducted the Jris he always 
supported right, and against might, as he undey- 
stood the questions, without any regard to his own 
interests; and while attending to Sunday-schools 
and establishing Bible Societies, he was equally 
active in resisting the introduction of a modified 
truck system, and providing for the introduction of 
sanatory measures into Sheffield—of which it stood 
in urgent need ; while he was one of the pillars of 
the literary and scientific institution of that place. 
His published works were well known, but few 
out of his immediate neighbourhood knew the 
varied nature of his numerous and gratuitous 
labours. When he found ultimately an opportunity 
of advantageously parting with the duties and pro- 
perty of the /ris, he continued to reside in Sheffield, 
pursuing his useful career amid many literary en- 
gagements. His poetical works never reached the 
extensive sale-of Byron’s or Scott’s, of Campbell’s 
or Wordsworth’s; yet they produced satisfactory 
results. He had been paid by Messrs. Longmans, 
his publishers, to the commencement of 1819, a 
sum of 1,600/. as his half of the profits derived 
from their sale. We have reason to believe that 


| the sale continued steadily for a long period after 





that date; while his current engagements were 
adequate to meet his wants. Between Byron and 
Montgomery the widest disparity existed in educa- 
tion, life, genius, and purpose ; yet Byron stood 
first of poets in Montgomery’s estimation. <A corres- 
pondent, Mr. Aston, expressed a low opinion of 
Mazeppa. This is Montgomery’s reproof :— 

* You think his Mazeppa unworthy of him. This is too 
high acompliment. It is not his best; but if, as you hint, such 
poetry might be undertaken by the acre, he is the only one 


who could execute the contract. For my part, if I could 
manage a rood, I should sing, monumentum a@re perennius.” 


When Messrs. Everett and Holland have brought 
their labours to a close, we shall be better able to 
reckon with them than now, regarding the manner 
in which they have been discharged. But they 
fail to enter into the catholicity of Montgomery’s 
practice and spirit. He had answered, in an essay 
on Cowper’s life and works, those parties who 
assigned the insanity of the poet to his religion ; 
and in the easiest possible manner, by saying the 
truth, that Cowper was insane at one time, before 
he ever had been under any religious influences. 
Montgomery’s biographers think, however, that he 
failed in extricating Cowper’s creed from the re- 
proach of his insanity; because they say that he 
was a Calvinist, and believed in predestination, as 
others might add, after the manner of Peter the 
Apostle; and that, say Messrs. Holland and Everett, 
is “ anti-scriptural.’’ They might have expressed 
their own doubts on this war of words, for that is 


all the matter, without doing what Montgomery 





would certainly not have done, charging some two- 
thirds, we suppose, of their fellow Christians—or, 
at any rate, a very large number, with holding an 
anti-scriptural creed. Mr. Everett, we suppose, 











believes in the attributes of omnipotenee and 
omniscience, and if so, the matter, for the purpose 
in which he introduces it, may there take rest. 
We thought that the hard language employed in 
disputes of this character was now modified; but 
the betier spirit grows slowly in some quarters. 
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One qualification is common to both bi 
in their enthusiastic attachment to the subject of 
their history, and their narrative will grow more 
valuable as it gets more venerable; for it is a 
record of leading events through many and interest- 
ing years. 
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“AND THE SIXTH ANGEL POURED OUT HIS PHIAL UPON THE GREAT RIVER EUPHRATES; AND THE WATER THEREOF 
WAS DRIED UP, THAT THE WAY OF THE KINGS OF THE EAST MIGHT BE PREPARED.” 





Tue way of the Kings of the East is to be pre- 
pared by the drying up of the waters of the Eu- 
phrates; according to the twelfth verse of the 
- sixteenth chapter of Revelations. Like many 
other unfulfilled predictions, this announcement 
has occasioned various conjectures and criticisms. 
Some persons indeed hold that the prophecy has 
long been fulfilled, but their opinion is entertained 
by few commentators of weight in this department 
of criticism. Nearly all parties agree that the 
river Euphrates denotes, in this place, the resident 
population on its banks. No exception is now 
taken to that view, and it seems to be the only 
part of the prophecy which has hitherto received 
a clear interpretation. But some persons allege 
that the decadence of this population, or the drying 
up of the Euphrates, occurred at a distant period, 
when the tribes of northern Asia acquired supre- 
macy in the great central valley of the world, and 
began their migrations westward, to the east of 
Europe. In that case the prophecy cannot be 
applicable to the Saracens, who are Arabians in 
blood, and therefore, in reality, belong to the very 
people whose weakness is predicted. The only other 
supposition on this view points to the Turks as “ the 
Kings of the East,” and the period of their ap- 
pearance in the west of Asia, as the drying up of 
the Euphratean flood. This interpretation has no 
valid support in facts, but is a fanciful delusion, 
which might very probably originate in the mind 
of a superficial reader. Events must invariably 
coincide with predictions, and all prophecy must 
relate to the future, and not to the past. When- 
ever we have statements that refer to past events, 
we have history or narrative, but not predictions. 
The falling of the Euphratean tide must relate to 
a period when the power of the people inhabiting 
the regions which the river intersects will become 
more contracted than at the date of the prophecy, 
or than at some period posterior to its date, but 
previous to its fulfilment. The rise of the Turkish 
power on the Euphrates may be properly placed 
towards the middle of the eleventh century, and 
the date of the prophecy was towards the close of 
the first century. A long interval elapsed be 


tween the residence of the apostle John at Patmos, 
and the sovereignty of Togrhul Bey at Bagdad. 





Desolating changes occurred in many quarters of 
the world during that millennium, and from the 
apostles’ banishment, to the appearance of the 
celebrated Turkish chieftain; but during these 
eleven centuries, the power of the Euphratean 
population had not apparently decayed, or been 
obviously wasted away. The first century of the 
Christian era is long posterior to the desolations of 
the Euphratean cities, and empires. Subsequent to 
the decay of the Roman Empire the regions in 
question rather rose in importance. The tide 
flowed; the eastern empire was weakened at the 
heart, and became unable to hold its distant do- 
minions in a firm grasp. The grand preparation for 
the way of the Kings of the East had not appa- 
rently commenced. 

It is by no means evident that the Turks ever 
were far removed from these countries. They seem 
to have been a Euphratean tribe from a very dis- 
tant date; for the title very fairly embraces all the 
districts east of that river towards the Indus, and 
from its mouth upwards to its sources in the 
Armenian mountains. The opinion which we have 
thus noticed scarcely deserves attention, is deficient 
in every requisite, and is not held by many persons, 
because it not only fails in important points of 
recognition, but is in chronological disorder with 
other events foretold in this wonderful book. 

The decadence of the states on the Euphrates, 
preparatory to the way of the Eastern Kings, is 
therefore an event not yet explained; but nearly 
all the commentators refer it to the decay of the 
Turkish Empire. The boundaries of that empire 
include the Euphrates, and its power has waned 
and wasted for many years. Its frontiers have 
been gradually contracted on all sides. Africa has 
been almost entirely wrested from the Turks; for 
the assistance now afforded to the Sultan by Egypt, 
and the smaller states of the African continent, 
resembles the voluntary aid of an ally more than 
the necessary support of a subject. 

The Russians have seized very large provinces 
in the Turkish Empire towards the north during 
the century, Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, and 
Montenegro, are independent, with the exception 
of small annual payments. The of Greece, 


small in territory but valuable by its geographical 
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position, has been formed out of European Turkey | professional theologians, who do not support their 


within a quarter of acentury. No European power 
has so visibly declined as that of the Ottoman 
empire during the memory of men now engaged in 
public life. In this respect, the identification is 
complete. The Euphrates is dried up. 

_ Turkey is not the only empire to which the 
term may be applicable. Without stretching 
the geographical meaning of the title “ Euphra- 
tean,” the Persian empire may be included within 
its limits. Events within Persia attract less in- 
quiry in Europe than those in Turkey, but that 
state also has decreased in influence and power 
contemporaneously with the recession of Turkey. 
Russia has gained Georgia and other provinces from 
Persia during the currency of this century, but 
the court of Teheran has lost more in moral than 
in territorial influence. A map will show that 
Persia and Turkey are essentially Euphratean 
powers, and while Arabia may be almost politically 
independent from its position, yet its fanaticism 
unites the population closely with the empire of the 
Turks. 

The next, and the more important, because the 
more doubtful inquiry, respects the identification of 
the Kings of the East, whose way is to be prepared 
by the drying up of the Persian and the Turkish 
monarchies. English theologians, almost without 
exception, assign to the Jews this oriental pre-emi- 
nence. The opinion proceeds more upon sentimen- 
tal than sound criticism. The Jews have scarcely 
a vestige of title to the name of kings, or rulers 
of the East. They have at present no earthly 
possession, and they probably never will have any 
territorial property out of Syria; which is not east 
but west from the Euphrates. 

The idea proceeds upon the hope that the deca- 
dence of Turkey will prepare the way for the resto- 
ration of the Jews to Palestine; but they will not 
enter Palestine from the east; for they are nearly 
all located to the west of that interesting land. 
At any time, for many past years, they might have 
fixed their homes in Palestine without any hindrance 
or persecution from the Turks. They had to dread 
the enmity of the Greek Christians ; and they have 
been frequently compelled to seek shelter from 
individual Turks in Judea, when insulted, oppressed, 
and persecuted by their nominally Christian neigh- 
bours. The substitution, therefore, of Greek or 
Russian rule for Turkish supremacy in Syria wou!d 
be remarkably inconvenient and unacceptable to 
them. ‘The expulsion of the small Jewish popula- 
tion now resident in their own land might follow in 
the ordinary course of persecuting policy; but the 
Greek Cross, while it symbolises despotism, could 
never add to the natural attractions of the moun- 


tains round Jerusalem, in the opinion of their | 


banished people. 

The term “Kings’’ implies power, rule, and 
strength. The employment of the plural infers the 
fair grammatical construction, either that more than 
one state is implied, or a single state governed on 
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views by any argument whatever, but who con- 
cede the propriety of applying the phrase to a 
single nation. Judea is eastward of Patmos, and 
its inhabitants might be described as of the East, 
in reference to the locality of the vision, but not 
in respect to its grand subject and symbol, the 
Euphrates ; for, as already stated, Judea is west 
of the Euphrates, and the Jews are scattered 
among nations to the west of Judea, with few ex- 
ceptions. Even when contrasted with Patmos, 
the land of Palestine would not, in ordinary language, 
be styled “ the East” by a writer dealing with the 
geography of the globe. We do not say in Britain 
that Belgium, France, or Holland is “the East,” 
although all these countries are eastward from 
England. The phrase has always implied the dis- 
tant east, and not a country on the oriental frontier 
of the state where the language was employed. 

We must also remember the date of the predic- 
tion. Jobn was banished to Patmos after the Jews 
had been driven out of their own land; and the 
majority of the people had been carried or had fled 
to the north or the west, both of Judea and of 
Patmos, into the lands where their posterity reside 
to the present day. 

The Jews, at no moment of their history, could 
with propriety be designated “rulers of the East.” 
Their dominions never extended beyond the Euphra- 
tes, and they never occupied even the right banks of 
that river over a large portion of country, or through 
any considerable period. But the commentators 
usually coerce the phrase “ Kings” into “ Priests” 
of the East. This violence to the text is entirely 
unnecesary, except to reconcile difficulties arising 
from the original misconception. The Jews are 
not now, and are never likely to become, preachers 
or teachers to the East, until they have regained 
their land; and that event will not probably precede 
their conversion. This solution has so little sup- 
port in the passage that very few considerations 
are requisite to show its inadequacy ; and yet it is 
the favorite and almost the only meaning now at- 
tached to the term. Although in no sense consis- 
tent with the just and ordinary meaning of language 
do the Jews meet the requirements of the prophecy, 
yet they have been almost universally pressed into 
this verse by those who, in latter times, have en- 
deavoured to solve its purport. We have still, how- 
ever to look fora confederacy of kings, or a single 
nation, ruling in the East, and likely to occupy 
the vacuum left by the subsidence of the Mahometan 
tide ; for the full scope of the phraseology “ waters 
of the Euphrates,” infers rather the disciples of 
Mahomet than any single power among them, how- 
ever pre-eminent. 

The Affghans, the Burmese, or the Chinese would 
meet the geographical requirements of the verse ; 
but the Affghans, in the meaning suggested in the 
last sentence, are a Euphratean people, and in the 
meantime we have no reason to expect a migration 
westward of Burmese or Chinese emigrants. Both 


popular principles. The Jews are the solution of | nations are the subjects of despotism, and cannot 
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be regarded as kings or rulers. In that particular, 
and in all others, with the single geographical ex- 
ception, they fail to meet the case. We may 
remark that the progress westward of the Kings of 
the East seems to be a desirable event. A way 
is to be prepared for them. Very probably they 
might come forward as instruments of judgment ; 
but from the context we should rather regard them 
as inessengers of mercy, and vindicators of right. 
The present position of any purely Oriental nation 
would not induce us to expect a fulfilment of the 
latter probabilities ; and, nevertheless, the waters of 
the Euphrates rapidly recede. Who then are the 
Kings of the East ? 

The phraseology employed is extremely remark- 
able and simple. It is not castern rulers, but 
rulers of the East. They may be resident in, but 
it does not follow that they must belong to, the 
East. Ifthe question were put in plain language, 
without any Scriptural reference, to an intelligent 
merchant, toa European politician, or to any person 
acquainted with geography and history, ‘‘Who are 
the rulers of the East t’’ the answer would be im- 
mediate. Neither difficulty, nor doubt, nor hesi- 
tation, would be expressed in this case; and we 
do not sec any good reason for setting aside the 
reply of reason or common sense in reference to a 
Scriptural subject. 

The Kings or rulers of the East therefore, accor- 
ding to this view, are the British people, or their 
representatives who govern India, the Anglo-Indians; 
and we are to mention summarily a few of the ar- 
guments which support this opinion. The text 
does not imply the people of the East, but absolutely 
their rulers; and it is a singular fact that the 
Anglo-Indians have never yet been colonists of 
the East. Hindostan has not been their home. 
They have not settled on its plains, and become in 
large numbers the cultivators of the soil. Various 
impediments, in addition to the ordinary obstacles of 
tropical climates have interfered with British Colo- 
nisation of India to the present date. The East 
India Company opposed colonisation. They re- 
garded British planters as dangerous subjects in 
India; and while the Saxon race have become 
acclimated in tropical America, and even in some 
parts of Africa, they are still only strangers in, 
but rulers of, the East. The expressive force of 
the term “Kings of the East,” applied to the 
Anglo-Indians, is peculiarly obvious ; for they hold 
the position of rulers, and that position alone, more 
apparently than any other body of men, do now, 
or ever did, at any period of history, or in any part 
of the world. If the phrase employed had been 
Eastern nations, cultivators of the Kast, or inha- 
bitants of the East, it would not have precisely 
identified them ; but as they are rulers or kings of 
the East, and belong to the East in no other 
capacity, the exact application of the prophecy is 
transparent. We do not say that they are the 
persons intended, but we say that they alone at 
present meet the description given. 

The permanent settlement of the Saxon race in 
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Hindostan is now only opposed by the ‘climate ; 
and upon the highlands of the Punjaub they will 
gradually locate themselves, becoming thus settlers, 
and therefore subjects, citizens of the regions where 
now they are known only as rulers; but the drying 
up of the waters of the Euphrates progresses 
rapidly; and the prediction will most probably be 
fulfilled before any ostensible change occurs in the 
position of the Anglo-Indians, within their domi- 
nions. 

The peculiar constitution of the East India Com- 
pany, and its varying relations with the general 
government, support this explanation of a celebrated 
passage. The sovereign of Great Britain does not 
exercise the same authority in Hindostan as in the 
Mauritius, in Africa, or in America. The govern- 
ing power is shared with the Company, by an ano- 
malous and inconvenient arrangement, which is 
inconsistent with sound principles of political 
economy. An imperium in imperio has always been 
opposed and repudiated by great statesmen ; and 
yet that is the system adopted, as if by accident, 
in Hindostan, and continued there since the birth 
of British power in that country. The ruling in- 
fluence in India is shared therefore by many persons, 
In addition to the control of the British people, 
the executive is administered by a numerous body 
of subordinate officials, not responsible hitherto to 
the Company, or to the Crown, or to Parliament 
and the people alone, but by an injudicious arrange- 
ment, to the joint operation of all these parties, as 
if to give force and strength to the term “ Kings 
of the East.” 

No other nation ever administered in the East 
those functions now exercised by the British people. 
The Dutch, the French, and the Portuguese have 
owned large and valuable possessions at different 
dates, to the east of the great river Euphrates; 
but the French settlements were all seized by the 
English, and those of Holland and Portugal are 
reduced to a small compass. The British empire 
of the east is the most powerful state in Asia. It 
is the only empire that increases in magnitude and 
power. All nations, with the exception of the 
British and Russian empires, fade in Asia. Old 
powers become weak, and make space for these 
modern states, the representatives of freedom and 
serfdom, between whom the great struggle for the 
possession of Asia, and the enfranchisement or the 
oppression of its people, has commenced. 

British Statesmen almost invariably assume the 
duties and responsibilities of governing India with 
the determination not to increase the extent of 
their country, and they are as invariably compelled 
to pursue in practice that policy which they de- 
nounced in theory, and add kingdoms to their 
territory. The passage of the Sutlej by the Sikhs 
led to the absorption of the Punjaub. Other cir- 
cumstances, and the political necessity of squaring 
off the territory then held, induced the Anglo-Indian 
Government to annex Scinde. The Indus nearly 
now holds to British India on the west the rela- 
tion of the Ganges in the east. The Kingdom of 
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Berar, with a population equal to that of Belgium, 
has fallen into the empire peaceably and by treaty. 
The province of Pegu forms the maritime frontier of 
the Burmese empire ; but the Anglo-Indians hold it, 
and thus possess the mouth of the Irrawaddy. 
These accessions and conquests have increased the 
measurement of the Anglo-Indian empire, within 
ten years, by territory equal in extent to that of 
France, and in population by more than thirty 
millions. 

The Chinese empire is in the pangs of a great 


revolution which will probably separate its various | 
provinces, and throw them under a crowd of dif. | 


ferent rulers. The population of China cannot be 
therefore reckoned as under one but several forms 
of government ; and their power is wasted by inter- 
nal struggles which have occurred at this juncture 
to leave the meaning of the phraseology “ Kings of 
the East” clear and distinct, for no other state now 
possesses even the population, as for half a century 
no Asiatic nation has possessed the moral power, of 
the Anglo-Indian empire. 

Statesmen never attempt to fulfil prophecy. 
They always act from the supposed or real ne- 
cessities of the position which they occupy; but 
the statesmen of this country have gone into a 
great Oriental war, with the consent of all par- 
ties. This war is correctly considered in England 
essential to the existence of civil and religious 
freedom. ‘The battle in the east of Europe will 
be, on our part, defensive of the rights of con- 
science, and of one nation against its neighbouring 
and stronger oppressors. It is the grand war of 
opinion foreseen by Canning—the war of civiliza. 
tion against savage strength foretold by Napoleon; 
and it will not conclude in final peace, without a 
frightful and a long struggle, although we may have 
an armed truce. 

Statesmen not only avoid measures for the 
fulfilment of prophecy, which they probably seldom 
read, but they are not prophets in the secular sense 
of the term. Engaged by pressing topics of dis- 
cussion, they do not maturely study the causes of 
one set of actions, or the result of another. Oc- 
cupied in the heat and toil of the present “ battle 
of life,” they cannot carefully read the future, or 
study the signs of the times. Actuated by the 
expediency of the moment, they have not leisure 
to think for the next year, or a subsequent gene- 
ration, Exceptions exist to this worship of the 
hour, as in Canning’s case; but experience proves 
that the majority of statesmen live for the day 
only, and thus we have occasionally evidences of 
gross inconsistency, dug from blue books, or the 


rewards of explorations in Hansard. If statesmen | 


had looked forward, they must have prepared for 
the Russian war, on the grounds which have oc- 
curred, because it was clearly mirrored in the 
future, for many years past. Anglo-Indians fore- 
saw and foretold it, because they observed their 
own danger, and the policy of their neighbours. 
Some Manchester politicians closed, and still close, 
their eyes to the jeopardy of their own cotton and 
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mule twist; because their greatest thought is ten 
per cent. profit. Unfortunately, our country has 
been less governed by the Anglo-Indian, and more 
by the manufacturing policy, than was altogether 
convenient, and thus the Russian war was not made 
an object of preparation; for even after the Em- 
peror Nicholas endeavoured to make the British 
Government a particeps criminis, by the proffered 
bribes of Candia and Egypt, the very men who 
refused the temptation affected to believe, or really 
believed, that the tempter was an honest man, who 
meant peace, and could be trusted on his word. 

Statesmen are not generally inventive, for the 
reason that they are not prophetic; and thus the 
employment of the armies of Hindostan in this 
Russian war has been suggested by politicians, 
but not by statesmen. One gentleman, who enjoys 
considerable influence as a political writer, states— 
in answer to the boast of the Czar that he will go 
into the war with one million, or if requisite, with 
two millions, and if pressed, with three millions of 
soldiers —that Hindostan would furnish one million 
of combatants against his pretensions, who could 
reach Constantinople in little more time than is 
required to convey soldiers from London to the 
Turkish capital. He has not exaggerated; for 
the Kings of the East could bring a larger army 
into the field than Xerxes commanded, composed 
of men equal in bravery or discipline to those of any 
European state ; while the Anglo-Indian Empire is 
deeply and necessarily interested in the results of 
the war, for the success of Russia would close the 
overland route. 

A wedge of hostile territory would penetrate be- 
tween Britain and India. Napoleon foretold this 
consequence, which is now perceptible to all men. 
Thus the Kings of the East are compelled to 
occupy the position assigned to them in prophetic 
announcement by a political necessity. Their way 
is prepared, and their march is required. They 
can allow Egypt and Syria to remain in the hands 
of a friendly and weak power; but they could 
not permit them to be seized by Russia, or any 
creat state. The energy of the British empire 
is engaged to oppose that result. The strength of 
the nation is staked to resist the project. 

Not only is the way prepared, but the future 
combatants are obliged to move in the right road. 
They cannot draw back from the strife; they will 
not shrink from its crisis. Campaigns may be 
fought, and years may pass, before the Euphratean 
regions are absolutely occupied by British forces ; 
but the march of the rulers of the East is begun, 
and the tread of their serried ranks will yet beat a 
pathway in the deserts and the wastes that intervene 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean. 

The Anglo-Indian empire is itself a miracle. Its 
existence is unaccountable upon any ordinary prin- 
ciples. India has been rather voluntarily annexed 
than conquered. Its native population hold more 
the position of incorporated peoples than subjects 
of the sword. Russia has taunted England with 
pursuing on the Indus, the Irrawaddy, and the 
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Sutlej, the policy adopted by that barbarous power 
on the Danube. ‘The taunt is a blunder. We 
coerce no man’s opinions. 
speech, and thought, and writing. 
destroy, but improve. 
scription in India. Russia has by force taken from 
their homes twenty men out of every thousand of the 
population in the Baltic provinces and Poland 
within twelve months, 
thousand of the population of Hindostan would give 
an army of one and a-half millions !—-an army ade- 
quate to conquer half the world. But we have no 
conscription. The Anglo-Indian army is composed 
of volunteers. We do not require a great standing 
force to preserve our territories. They preserve 
themselves ; because the people are convinced that, 
while much remains to be done, many improvements 
have been effected under British management. 

Events will fulfil prophecy ; and they must not 
be shaped by mortal policy into correspondence 
with its statements. In this case no measures 
were ever taken to realise this identification. The 
Eastern settlements were commenced for mercantile 
purposes. ‘Their progress never could have been, 
and never was foreseen. Clive and Hastings, Lake 
and Wellesley, never dreamed that they were 
agents in the confirmation of a Scriptural statement. 
Nevertheless, the Euphrates is dried up; and the 
East has no kings but the British people, who are 
impelled at once by all high and all sordid con- 
siderations—by generosity and selfishness, by manu- 
facturing and mercantile interests, and by the iove 
of civil freedom and religious liberty—by mammon 
and by moral considerations, to take the way 
prepared for “the Kings of the Kast.” 

The progress of the Anglo-Indian empire would be 
the romance of history ; but the narrative is a sober, 
staid statement of facts. The possibility of form- 
ing a similar state, equally compact, populous, 
and powerful, by the combination of great military 
and political genius, under an unscrupulous despo- 
tism, may be freely admitted, without reducing in 
any way the claim of this empire to be the wonder 
of the world. The Spanish career in Southern 
America was stained always and everywhere by 
blood. The remnants of the Indian races are now, 
indeed, reappearing, and out of their ruins are 
re-asserting their claim to supremacy in Southern 
America; but there is, happily, no parallel between 
British India and Spanish America. The British 
crimes in India consist mainly in not improving the 
circumstances of the people with sufficient rapidity. 
The Spanish crimes in South America consisted in 
destroying the people with a celerity that nothing 
could resist. The Spaniards invariably attempted 
to spread their religion by the sword. The British 
even endeavoured for a time to prevent the teach- 
ing of their faith to the natives, in an over-scru- 
pulous dread of offending their prejudices. They 
have never, at any time, exercised political influence 
for its extension. The difference between the two 
great sections of nominal Christianity is curiously 
drawn by this circumstance, ‘The Spaniard, by 





We do not repress | his religion. 


We do not | testant communions, was equally bound not to 
We have no military con- | employ his sword for the extension of his worship. 





his faith belonging to the Romanist branch, was in- 
duced to make the sword the means of propagating 
The Briton, belonging to the Pro- 


The material position of the Indians was deteriorated 
obviously by the arrival of the Spaniards. The 
personal comforts of the Hindoos have been in no 


Ten men out of every | similar measure reduced by the presence of the 


British. The testimony of intelligent Hindoos and 


| Mahommedans proves the benefit of the measures 





taken by successive British Councils and Governors 
for the improvement of the people. The mere 
existence of the empire is itself in evidence on the 
subject. These facts do not prove that the work 
of Britain in the East has been adequately done. 
The great public works now commenced, the means 
of education that have been tried, all only point to 
the courses of duty, without exhausting, or even 
attempting to exhaust, the subject. The Spaniards 
sailed west to conquer and convert: the British 
travelled to the east only to trade. The British 
Governors were successively ordered neither to 
make war nor to seize territory, and they were 
compelled to deviate from their instructions. The 
Spanish Governors went forth with orders to annex 
all the continent of America to the Crown of Ma- 
drid, and they discharged their instructions with 
eager zeal. The Spanish conquest of South 
America affords, therefore, no historical parallel to 
the formation of the Anglo-Indian empire. 

The tactics pursued two thousand years since 
in the construction of the Roman empire bear 
more resemblance to the history of the British 
power in India than any other similar event 
during historic periods; but Roman Geuerals went 
forth to add kingdoms to the republic or to the 
empire. ‘The extension of their power was regu- 
larly planned, and their legions marched to ior- 
ward that project; but we know in Britain that 
the empire of India grew against all the intentions, 
orders, and plans of the governing body, who were 
invariably disobeyed, without being able to attach 
any responsibility to their officers. 

The connexion of Britain with India may be 
considered a recent event In the world’s history 
two centuries and a half form a short period, and 
our power in India is embraced within a much 
smaller compass. Two centuries, indeed, comprise 
our connexion with Bengal. In 1624 a factory 
was established at Armegum. The Mogul emperor 
sanctioned the erection of another shortly after- 
wards at a place called Pipley. A native chief, in 
1640, allowed the erection of a fort at Madraspatam. 
This erection was named Fort St. George, and it 
has become the centre of our capital on the Coro- 
mandel coast. 

Mr. Boughton, an English medical gentleman, 
who was a resident of Surat in 1651, was enabled, 
on a visit to the Court at Agra, to prescribe for 
the favourite daughter of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
who acknowledged a deep debt of gratitude to the 
successful physician, and he, more patriotic than many 
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commercial men, took payment in mercantile advan- 
tages to his country. Mr. Boughton travelled from 
Agra to the Court of the Nabob of Bengal, and 
was equally successful in his medical prescriptions. 
Forgetful of himself, but mindful of his country, 
he accepted payment again in novel privileges to 
his country’s trade. In 1656 the factory on the 
Hoogley was erected, and thus the capital of Ben- 
gal was founded. 

Surat was the first centre of British trade on 
the western coast of Bombay, but the merchants 
there were exposed to the capricious exactions of 
the Mogul and his courtiers, and were always de- 
sirous of a more secure position. In 1652, when 
Charles IT. married Catherine of Spain, he obtained 
the island of Bombay, as the dowry of his Queen, 
and it offered the means of accomplishing their 
object. The business of Western India was not 
however transferred to the new possession until 
1687, when the Government vested the sovereignty 
of the isle in the Company of Merchants. 

The Company at home were pleased with the 
importance thus attained, and instructed their 
agents to buy territory when it could be advanta- 
geously obtained. The scheme of an Anglo-Indian 
empire is therefore now one hundred and sixty- 
five years of age. A few small estates, resembling 
plantations in size, were then purchased around 
Bombay and Madras. A more splendid acquisition 
was made in 1698, when Azim Ooshaun, the son 
of Aurengzebe, sold to the Company the Zemindar- 
ships of the towns and districts of Calcutta, Chata- 
nuttsf and Govindpore. The Company immediately 
began the erection of Fort William at Calcutta. 
It was completed in 1707, and then Calcutta be- 
came the capital of the Bengal establishment, as it 
has since been made the metropolis of Anglo- 
India. 

The Anglo-Indian empire is not, therefore, more 
than one century and a-half old. It commenced 
two thousand miles beyond the limit of Alexander’s 
conquests. It now includes the eastern provinces 
of the Macedonian empire. Its progress in popu- 
lation has averaged fully one hundred millions per 
century—one million annually. It alone stands 
in population as 2} to 1, when compared with the 
entire Russian empire. And the population are 
not over-crowded, for one-half of their country is 
not yet cultivated. The shadow of British 
dominion has protected them from the scorching 
plagues of internal war. It has come between 
them and many cruel habits which had gathered 
all the strength of statute law. It has stopped 
human sacrifices and funeral pyres. It has ar- 
rested the practice of infanticide. It is at last 
sending over the scorched plains the life-giving 
water from the Ganges, which rendered the river 
sacred in distant times. It will soon thus provide 


relief from the terrors of famine to a land in which 
the rainy season is life, and its absence death. We 
may, therefore, presume that the inhabitants in- 
crease in numbers without the regular stream of 
annexation which seems, like destiny, unavoidable. 


- China. 
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This empire is at present immeasurably stronger 
than any other Asiatic power. Its territory is 
compact and populous—more populous than any 
other part of Asia, with the probable exception of 
It is defended partly from the north by 
the highest mountains of the world. Many Euro- 
pean officers of the Anglo-Indian army believe that 
a Russian invasion of India is impracticable. 

They reckon much upon the desert barrier 
between the Caspian and Peshawur; but Alex- 
ander of Greece did not take that route, aud we 
have yet to learn the existence of any obstacle 
that would arrest completely the march of armies 
across Persia, if Turkey were incorporated into 
Russia; but if that gigantic annexation were 
effected by the north, the mouth of the Euphrates, 
within a few days’ sail of the estuaries of the Indus, 
would form a part of the Russian empire, stretching 
from the Pole to the Indian Ocean. 

We have no sympathy with those who can, and 
do peremptorily fix times and seasons for the ful- 
filment of all or any prophesies. ‘Their habit is 
dangerous, and evinces little literary or scientific 
knowledge, and probably less reverence for the Bible. 
The parties who have fallen into the error explain 
what js not always intended to be so intelligible as 
they suppose, until the eve of the events or their 
absolute occurrence. They look upon prophecy as an 
absolute chart, aud they are partially correct. It 
is always truth, but occasionally written in cyphers. 
Have they procured the key? 

We refer, therefore, only to probabilites. We 
do not allege that the explanation which we 
have adopted of the phrase “ Kings of the East” is 
correct. It has been advocated by a number of 
writers in recent years The most important 
work on the subject was published some years ago 
in London, under the title “ Kings of the East.”* 
Some of the pamphlets lately published in America 
and this country, in connexion with the present 
war, are obviously founded, in part, on this volume, 
which, nevertheless, has not been much read at 
home. 

Events subsequent to its date have confirmed 
the views taken by its author. The western pro- 
vinces of this great empire have been consolidated. 
‘The Punjaub is a gain, and not a loss, to the re- 
venue—as many persons expected it to become. 
Scinde promises to be a fertile and useful province. 
The population already appreciate the advantages 
of British rule. The peasantry have learned from 
the experience of a few years that it is possible for 
them to acquire property. Formerly, they laboured 
and, too frequently, other men entered into their 
labours, ‘They also benefit by the introduction of 
capital and science on lands where neither was 
employed, formerly, in the arts of peace. Even 
their position in their wars with the beasts of the 
field and the snakes of the sand will be improved. 
Some means will be found to prevent the destruc- 
tion of several hundred lives annually by the wolves 
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of the Punjaub and the serpents of Scinde. 
Against the former, hostilities must soon bring 
complete success. The latter enemy, as at the 
beginning, so in the world’s age, is the more subtle 
foe. 

The political crisis which commenced in 1853 
will draw the rulers of the East to the west. ‘The 
government of Britain, although hard driven for 
soldiers, have shown no anxiety to bring the mili- 
tary power of India into the contest. 
withdrawn two regiments of horse to serve in the 


Crimea; but they have brought from that country | 


no other European soldiers ; although the Company 
have a considerable British army scattered over 
the presidencies. 

The Earl of Aberdeen’s Government, at the 
close of 1854, pushed through, almost by violence, 
the Act for the enlistment of foreign auxiliaries. 
They seemed to regard it as indispensable for the 
honour and safety of the nation; and yet it was a 
most unfortunate proceeding. The friends of the 
measure said that a long period was required to 
train recruits; but that the foreigners who would 
join the legion would have the advantage of previous 
training in the militia of the countries to which 
they might belong. Twelvemonths have passed 
since that date, yet not a single soldier of the 
Foreign Legion has fired a shot at the enemy; 
while numbers of our young men, who were engaged 
at that time in their ordinary pursuifs,—have 
borne an active part in the siege of Sebastopol ; 
and many are buried in the trenches that sur- 
rounded its fortresses. This fact abundantly 
testifies to the ignorance of statesmen on military 
topics; for the Foreign Legion has been hitherto 
useless, while it embroiled us in a quarrel with the 
United States. The policy was unnecessary, for 
the north-western provinces of India, and the 
border-lands of the Affghans, could have supplied 
a very large army of men, competent to bear even 
the climate of the Crimea in winter. If the Arabs 
and the Egyptians in the Turkish service can 
sustain the climate on the shore of the Euxine, 


even the ordinary Sepoys of India should be able | 


“to weather” the cold of its winters. They might 
be better supplied with warm clothing, food, and 
fuel than the Sultan’s subjects; but after the 
crimes of the last winter, it is necessary to wait 
for the experience of the present before reckoning 
on that contingency. We associate tropical seasons 
with our ideasof India; but it stretches now, for that 
matter, to the peaks of the Himalayas ; and in the 
Punjaub, or in some portions of the Affaghan 
border-land, and towards Peshawur, the climate is 
colder than on any part of the Black Sea, even in 
the winter season. 

The Government make no effort to associate 
India with the war against Russia. It has been 
allowed to stand aside as a neutral state. Not 
even have soldiers been recruited there for our 
service. All this obvious folly corresponds with 
those steps, unsought, by which that empire has 
been formed. But the Anglo-Indian officers have 


| soldiers of Omar Pasha. 


They have | 
| officers, and in British pay. 
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THE TURKISH CONTINGENT. 


been brought into connexion with the Turkish mili- 
tary and people. The career of that body of 
officers in this war began well at the defence of 
Silistria, and it has been admirably continued in 
the defence of Kars. Even at the battle of the 
Ingour we find English officers engaged with the 
These incidental connex- 
ions with the people of the Euphrates are of less 
consequence than the adoption by Great Britain 
of a numerons contingent of Turks under British 


The advisers of the Sultan were not all favourable 
to this policy. Some of them observed the ten- 
dency of the system to attach the soldiers to their 
paymasters. The Turkish soldiers can estimate 
the distinction between cash and credit in the 
payment of wages. The plundering habits of the 
Bashi-Bazouks have been blamed in bitter language 
by well-paid correspondents of our press, who 
forget that the Bashi-Bazouk wanted clothes, food, 
money—was a starving zealot to a cause which 
could not support him. The association of the 
people of Turkey with British officers, will imper- 
ceptibly ruin their bigotry. They will all feel that, 
as their soldiers are allowed to act under the orders 
of one set of infidels, a variety of species must 
exist in the geaus. Very probably their teachers 
may have sufficient ingenuity to give that expla- 
nation of the matter to curious Moslems; but 
under any view of the subject it is one more 
preparation of the way of the “Kings of the 
East.” 

Several years since the friends of rapid commu- 
nication with India explored the Euphrates in the 
hope of finding a nearer route than that through 
Egypt, and round the Arabian peninsula, by the 
Red Sea. The adventurers were perfectly satisfied 
that the Euphrates is navigable for steamers farther 
up that river than they require to proceed on the 
route from or to Britain. An accurate map will 
show that it is a more direct route to India than 
that through Egypt; but especially to Kurrachee 
and the mouths of the Indus; and the trade with 
the Punjaub and Scinde must annually increase in 
importance. Maps do not, however, show atmos- 
pherical currents; and it is now ascertained that 
vessels on the voyage from Bombay, by making for 
the coast of Arabia—although the route is more 
circuitous than the direct passage to Aden—avoid 
the force of the monsoon, and save time. It 
follows that the monsoon would not be so for- 
midable on the voyage to the Persian Gulf. And 
it is extremely probable that the Egyptian route to 
India will yet be superseded by the Euphratean. 
A change of this character, or even a partial charge 
would form another and decided preparation of the 
way. 

The present war may not endure perhaps, for a 
long period. Peace at an early date would not 
astonish any party in this country, and it would 
please many ; but it will not be a peace to believe 
in, or to trust. The pride of the Russian govern- 


ment will not brook the check sustained in the 
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complete destruction of preparations that have 
cost its spare blood and treasure for a quarter of a 
century. The first opportunity will be greedily 
seized to recover the lost ground. The Bosphorous 
forts will be thistime turned. Constantinople will 
be approached from the East. The Castle of 
Gumri will be the new Sebastopol. Its arsenals 
may be imitated at the foot of the Armenian 
mountains, where its docks would be useless. But 
the Dniester, Dnieper, Bug, and Don will join the 
Volga in pouring men and stores into their great 
Jand-locked harbour. The canal navigation of 
Russia extends, or can easily be extended, from the 
Baltic to the Caspian. This war has taught the 
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Russians Western strength and Northern weakness. 
They perceive that we cannot so easily interrupt 
their operations in the interior of Asia as upon the 
coasts of the central seas. They will slowly 
accumulate armies and stores. They will agree 
with Persia—ever willing to arrange with them, 
They will throw their utmost strength into a 
struggle with the Moslems in the direction of 
Kars, which stands on the Euphrates, or on one of 
its chief tributaries, and overwhelm Turkey in its 
least defended side. Then, if not before, the 
“Kings of the East”—if this identification be 
correct—will be compelled to take the way prepared 
for them. 








A GLANCE 


Recent events seem likely to attract a large share 
of popular attention to the beautiful island of 
Sicily, once the garden and the granary of Rome, 
now an oppressed and neglected appanage of the 
kingdom of Naples. Since 1759, the sceptre of 
Sicily has been swayed by sovereigns belonging to 
the Spanish branch of the House of Bourbon, who 
have been thus graphically described by a celebrated 
author :—*‘ As the Casars had shown us to what 
wickedness the moral nature of princes may be 
perverted, so, in this family, the degradation to 
which their intellectual nature can be reduced, has 
been not less conspicuously evinced.” Had Southey 
lived to the present time, he would have beheld a 
prince of this race, whose bad parts maintained so 
politic a state of evil, that they would not allow 
any good part to intermingle with them ; and whose 
character was as infamous for moral obliquity as 
contemptible for intellectual incapacity. 

According to the statement of a recent writer, 
Naples has experienced no fewer than thirty-eight 
revolutions. Normans, French, Germans, and 
Spaniards have all held her in subjection. She has 
endured the extremes of neglect and misgovernment. 
Her native nobility have ‘been insulted and passed 
over, and her people ground down to the dust, by 
feudal tyranny and excessive taxation. Thousands 
of her children, too, are condemned to a life of 
celibacy, and eat the bread of idleness—drones in 
the great hive of humanity. What wonder, then, 
that these causes, operating in combination for 
years and centuries, should have debased and 
enfeebled the national character, until what Lord 
Nelson wrote of Naples, in 1798, is scarcely 
exaggerated in 1855. “It is a country of fiddlers 
and poets, whores and scoundrels.” Such is the 


monarch, such the people, who dominate over the 
beautiful island of Sicily, of whose inhabitants they 
entertain the utmost hatred and jealousy. 

Many indeed, are the faults of the Sicilians. 
They are passionate, indolent, and voluptuous ; but 
they are brave, and lovers of freedom, for which 
they have often contended nobly; and though at 
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present they are unarmed, and overawed by the 
presence of Neapolitian troops, they fret and chafe 
under the yoke, and wait but encouragement and 
opportunity to throw it from their shoulders. Of 
this the sovereignsof Naples are perfectly aware, and 
have in consequence adopted the most stringent 
and barbarous measures to repress any outbreak. 
But recently, a father and son were executed, 
solely for the crime of having a musket in their 
house. In spite, however, of this severity, the 
Sicilians may yet be enabled to burst their fetters. 
We appear to be, at this moment, upon the eve of 
a European war, and in the course of events, it 
seems highly probable that the Sicilians may either 
be entirely free, and allowed to choose their own 
form of government, or released from the hated 
Neapolitan yoke, and transferred to some power 
under whose sway they may enjoy the blessings 
of a paternal government, and by whom the magni- 
ficent natural resources of their island may be fully 
developed. 

Since 1815, one circumstance has operated most 
unfavourably for the Sicilians, in repressing all 
their efforts for freedom, and in rivetting upon 
their necks the yoke of arbitary power. That cir- 
cumstance has been the preponderance of Austria 
in the affairs of the Italian peninsula. Although 
Austria, enraged by defeat, and stimulated by the 
instinct of self-preservation, exerted all her re- 
sources in effecting the downfall of Bonaparte, she 
had no hesitation, when that object was effected, 
to accept a share of those very French conquests 
which she had armed to restore. At the Congress 
of Vienna, she received Venice, with all her main- 
land provmces, and the French conquests in the 
Grevins, in addition to Mantua and the Milanese 
which she had formerly held; thus obtaining for 
herself all, and more than all, that political influence 
over the Italian peninsula which the Spanish Bour- 
bons had exercised during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. That influence has uniformly 
been exercised for evil, for the suppression of every 
attempt at freedom, for the strengthening and con- 
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tinuance of despotic power. We shall give one 
striking instance of this, applicable to Naples and 
Sicily. In 1820, the Spanish constitution, a very 
free system, was demanded from the King of 
Naples, and was solemly sworn to by him and the 
Crown Prince. This, howerer, displeased Austria, 
for it tended towards freedom. A congress was 
therefore held at Laybach, at which Ferdinand was 
present, and from which he issued a decree abolish- 
ing the very constitution to which he had but 
recently sworn. ‘The constitutional government 
refused to submit, and, in 1821, an Austrian army 
entered Naples, made themselves masters of the 
kingdom, and restored the ancient despotism. 
Thus, the Sicilians, in all their struggles for free- 
dom, have had to contend, not merely with Naples, 
but against the political influence and brute force 
of the empire of Austria—a most hopeless and 
unequal contest. 

The fair island of Sicily has had many masters 
—Greeks, Carthagenians, Romans, Saracens, Nor- 
mans, French, Germans, and Spaniards have all 
held her in thrall; but under none of these has 
she been so neglected and misgoverned as under 
her present masters, the Spanish Bourbons. Not 
only are her people disarmed, oppressed, and hea- 
vily taxed, but there exist almost no roads through 
the island; agriculture is neglected, or pursued 
upon an erroneous and exhaustive system; the 
mines are unworked; and foreign energy and 
capital, which might remedy these evils, are 
rigorously and sedulously excluded. Syracuse, 
which was once fifteen miles in circuit, and con- 
tained 1,200,000 inhabitants, has now dwindled into 
a town having but 14,000, and the whole popula- 
lation of the isle, in spite of its extent, its glorious 
climate, and fertile soil, is but 1,650,000. 

But besides the tyranny and neglect of Naples, 
there are many internal causes which militate 
against the well-being of the Sicilians, and impair 
their natural strength. The habits and social con- 
stitution of the people would, indeed, almost re- 
quire to be reorganised to enable them to do 
justice to themselves, and to the fair island on 
which Providence has placed them. ‘The principal 
internal causes to which we have thus alluded as 
inimical to the prosperity of Sicily, are two in num- 
ber—first, the swarm of idle and profligate monks ; 
and, secondly, the very great number of titled 
persons too proud and indolent to work. There 
are about 70,000 ecclesiastical persons, 17,000 of 
whom are females. Many of the secular clergy 
are diligent and useful ; but the monks, or regular 
clergy, 40,000 in number, are among the most 
idle and profligate of the community. The mere 
statement of these facts is sufficient to enable the 
reader to perceive, at a glance, the great loss of 
material prosperity which the placing of so large a 
proportion of the population in the non-productive 
class must inevitably entail upon the state, as well 
as the danger to decency and morality which must 
arise from condemning so many of both sexes to a 
life of celibacy. In Sicily everybody is titled; 
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there are 127 princes, 78 dukes, 140 marquises 
aad of counts barons and chevaliers a number too 
great for any herald’s college to enumerate—all, 
like the monks, great consumers and non-producers. 
Improvement is, and has long been, at a stand 
still. Agriculture has not advanced a step for 
centuries ; there are few inns, and those of the 
worst sort, and fewer carriage roads—the trans- 
port from village to village being accomplished on 
the backs of mules and donkies. Even in the 
capital, the nobly placed Palermo, but little has 
been done; and its streets, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are still unlit by gas. The population, too, 
are, for the most part, poor and miserable; over- 
awed and oppressed by astrong military force, and 
impoverished by the exactions, forced from them 
for the support of their tyrants. 

The administration of justice at Palermo is as 
great a mockery as at Naples; and nothing can be 
more disgusting to a stranger than a visit to the 
vicaria, or hall of justice, and to the prisons in 
which offenders are confined. These last are 
dismal and filthy dens, swarming with vermin and 
unfit for the reception of the worst of our species ; 
but as the government here calculate that the 
faster prisoners die off the more trouble is saved to 
justice, they are considered to answer their purpose 
remarkably well. 

In Sicily, the date-palm, the cactus, the vine, 
aloe, pomgranate, chestnut, tamarind, and almost 
every fruit and vegetable known in Europe flourish 
luxuriantly, and even sugar-cane is susceptible of 
extensive cultivation—but roads, and the energy to 
make them, are alike wanting, and so will remain 
while an obstinate and bigotted government jea- 
lously excludes all foreign interference. These 
deficiencies will, therefore, never be remedied under 
the rule of the Spanish Bourbons ; it is not their 
interest ; as long as they can hood-wink the peo- 
ple, and keep them unarmed and apart, from the 
difficulties of communication, they are safe—no 
longer. Ignorance alone would be blind to the 
faults and follies of their government ; weakness 
alone would submit to their sway; a strong and 
enlightened nation would not tolerate it for an 
hour. 

The following remarks by a recent intelligent 
traveller in Sicily, Captain Chamier, tend to show 
both how much is and has been neglected by the 
Neapolitan government, and how much might 
easily be effected under more favourable circum- 
stances and a milder rule :-— 

“ Nature has been prolific of her bounties in Sicily: for, 
independent of the fertility of this island of Ceres, there are 
mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, and copper; here also are 
sulphur, alum, nitre, vitriol, quicksilver, saltpetre, and fossil 
salts. What would not a few millions of English capital and 


English energy extract from this soil! What untold treasures 
sleep undisturbed in this island! But the Neapolitan govern- 


ment, would, in its wisdom, rather allow the treasures to sleep 

for ever, than by admitting English companies, run the chance 

and the danger of another sulphur question. -Even the 

yellow and transparent amber, which is picked up at the mouth 

of the Giaretta, and all the neighbourhood of Etna, is the 

result CS ee aby- 
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body who will take the trouble of bending his back and 
elongating his arms. 


That which has fallen into English hands, such as the 
Marsala wine trade, has amply repaid the energy and enter- 
prise of the possessor. Two thousand and fifty tons are alone 
exported to Boston; and it is marvellous the increase and 
improvement which have followed Mr. Ingham’s science and 
activity. With this exception, everything seems to languish 
and linger in Sicily,” 
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Let us hope, however, that a better day may 
soon dawn for the Sicilians, when, freed from the 
yoke of the oppressor, and exulting in the consci- 
ousness of liberty and strength, they will exert 
every energy to overcome that ignorance, to en- 
courage energy and enterprise, and to develope the 
dormant resources of the richest and fairest island 
of the Mediterranean. 
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Tae Executive authority in this country isconsidered 
a sacred, and therefore it is a rather rotten, thing. 
The legislative power provides the land with good 
intentions ; but the Executive very often commits 
them to the proverbial warehouse for such articles, 
or sends them somewhere else out of sight. Still, 
the reverence of this grumbling people for the 
Executive is past all endurance, except their own ; 
and they endure anything, at times, when the fit 
is on them. 

Mr. Roebuck succeeded in obtaining a committee 
of inquiry last winter into the military management 
of Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet. It was found to be 
miserably bad. The happiness, honour, and safety 
of this land—for which we believe that these 
Ministers really cared—were nearly brought to 
ruin by their incompetency. Some thousands of 
lives were sacrificed, because they were unable 
to perform the business that they had undertaken 
voluntarily—for no absolute necessity existed for 
their efforts to occupy places in the public service. 
They were not distressed operatives of any descrip- 
tion, compelled to take the first engagement 
offered to them. After the censure passed upon 
their conduct by the House of Commons, the 
Ministry resigned. But they immediately returned 
to office. A few days were passed in the intrigues 
usual on similar occasions. ‘Their chief, who was 
a comparatively innocent man, and the Duke of 
Newcastle, who was the least culpable member of 
the Cabinet, withdrew from public life for a time, 
and the others formed a cabinet, with the addition 
of Lord Panmure. This addition was, we admit, 
one of the most important that could have been 
made from the circle of Ministerial possibilities ; 
but our complaint is, that this circle contracts more 
than it enlarges, and, as a whole, gets smaller by 
use-—notwithstanding the virtues of the Reform 
bill. The renovated Cabinet came to a rapid dis- 
solution; and we again admit, that, in its recon- 
struction, the present Premier was delivered from 
the most dangerous members of his administration. 
Still, a very large minority of the Cabinet oppose 
the war—if any reliance is to be placed on club 
reports and Exchange rumours. ‘The death of the 
late Sir William Molesworth endangered the ex- 
istence of the majority in that capacity; and the 
ume passed in searching for a successor abundantly 
testifies to the difliculties of the case. 
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The Cabinet is, we presume, peculiarly responsible 
for the appointment of a Commander-in-Chief. 
Lord Raglan received that distinction as a matter 
of right. He was the best man available at the 
time. If Sir George Cathcart’s arrival before the 
departure of the expedition had been certain, it is 
probable that he would have been selected. His 
experience of war was, perhaps, greater even than 
Lord Raglan’s. It is the fault of our military 
system that the late General Strangways, whose 
career conmenced with Cathcart’s, and for a long 
period ran parallel to that chieftain’s, was only a 
colonel of the Royal Artillery at the commencement 
of the war. 

Lord Raglan was vehemently assailed by some 
of the public journals; and at his death they 
endeavoured to atone, in some measure, for a 
violence that was both unjust and impolitic. We 
believe that no blame could be imputed to the 
Government for his Lordships appointment; and 
that his services, which only closed with life, left 
no stain upon their sagacity in making that selec- 
tion. The war will be terminated before we can 
adequately comprehend the difficulties of his situa- 
tion: but it has been truly said, that if the Duke 
of Wellington had been removed from the command 
of the Peninsular army at the close of the first 
campaign, he would have come out of that war 
with a bad character. Yet he had the chief com- 
mand in reality, and was not hampered by an 
equal authority in his camp. 

General Simpson, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, has been still more scurvily treated by his 
countrymen—not by all, but by many, or by some 
who influence many. According to the statements 
in the daily journals for September, he, who was 
the Commander-in-Chief, should have led the 
stormers; while the general, to whose good care 
they were committed, remained quietly in a trench, 
without any blame; although he could not even be 
found when wanted. ‘There’s virtue in good 
dinners and wine, or good fortune. 

General Simpson was in bad health, or con- 
sidered his position uncomfortable. He requested 


permission to resign, and insisted upon the appoint- 
ment of a successor, when the Ministry, it has 
been said, declined to receive his resignation. He 
has now returned to London. 

The country felt no difficulty in naming his 
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successor; and yet the public opinion on the case 
was inerror. ‘The army never even supposed the 
selection of Sir William Codrington possible; and 
the name was never mentioned in the discussions 
at the camp. But he was appointed; and we 
should be much pleased to know for what reason, 
and on what responsibility ? 

The selection of General Anson—the intimate 
friend of the late Lord Melbourne and of Viscount 
Palmerston, to the chief command of the Indian 
Army, was a bad, although, in existing circum- 
stances, not a very dangerous job; but one thing 
of that kind should have been sufficient for one 
year. 

We have no dislike to Sir William Codrington. 
Our only charge in the matter—except that trifle 
at the Redan—is, that nobody dislikes, because 
nobody knows him, in a military capacity. Arthur 
Puddleton, junior, Esq., Captain of the Muds Rifle 
Regiment of Militia, may be a famous general—in 
the shell. Arthur may suppose so; but he does 
not know—we do not know—nobody knows. He 
is a good shot—plays a cheerful rubber of whist 
well—can beat or be beaten at chess, as may be 
convenient — has a fashionable connexion—been 
frequently at court—and, also, he speaks French 
and Italian “glibly.” Sir Arthur Puddleton, 
Baron Puddleton, the Marquis of Puddleton, Duke 
of Puddleton, may be at the commencement of a 
splendid career in the Muds Militia. The victor 
of a hundred fields may be nearly at his first victory. 
None can tell; but our Arthur and that William 
were at par two years ago, except that Arthur is 
only in the Muds and William was in the Guards 
—no great difference, for practical purposes, until 
the Guards went to fight, and that they can do 
vigorously. 

Sir William Codrington never was engaged in 
the march or movements of twenty thousand men, 
until 1854. He went to the East, served at Varna, 
and, desirous of attaining practice in his profession, 
he volunteered for the Crimea, and at the Alma 
his first battle was fought. Ile proceeded to the 
camp before Sebastopol, and was probably a distant 
witness at the battle of Balaklava. He obtaineda 
brigade in the Light Division, and was the first 
general officer engaged at Inkermann. In that 
battle, we have no doubt that his duty was done 
zealously; although his services did not attract 
particular attention. During the winter, he was 
assiduous and careful in providing all that, in his 
circumstances, could be obtained for the men under 
his command. MHe continued with the Light 
Division, and probably shared in full measure their 
trench-fighting and working during the winter 
before Sebastopol. But we need scarcely remark 
that this experience would not qualify an officer to 
lead an army. If nothing better could be procured, 
we must be contented with the best of a bad lot; 
butit is extreme folly to iguore and insult experience 
when it can be obtained. 

Sir William Codrington commanded the Light 
Division on the last assault of the Great Redan, on 





the 8th September. We say nothing farther re- 
garding the general result of that affair than our 
belief that it assisted materially in securing the 
downfall of Sebastopol ; and that, if it had not been 
partially successful, the French could not have held 
the Malakoff. A similar assault was made upon 
the 18th June. It was led by Sir John Campbell, 
a general officer of greater experience in war than 
Sir William Codrington. He, also, was unsuecessful, 
but his honour was fully vindicated; for, first on 
the field, and nearest the foe, his men found his 
battered remains when the fight was done. Sir W. 
Codrington was employed in a corresponding man- 
ner, on the Sth of September. He commanded ; 
but he did not lead. He did not animate his 
division by his example. He was not forward, 
like General Bosquet, and other French officers of 
rank, to direct and guide when the Redan was 
stormed. He could not be found when he was 
needed, and he was not seen in the way, to forward 
supports, when they were required. Colonel 
Wyndham’s chase after his general looked too like 
a flight to please that gallant officer; and yet, 
among a multitude of brave deeds, it shone con- 
spicuous! It is one of those few instances in 
which a British officer has earned distinction by 
running from the foe in search of his general. 

The friends of Sir William Codrington have 
asserted that an explanation of this affair has 
been given. Probably so; but as it has never 
been published, it is useless. We have indeed seen 
explanations in journals. It has been said that he 
had no supports to advance; but that is untrue, 
for after Colonel Wyndham reached him, he had 
the Royals at hand; and told Colonel Wyndham 
that he might take them. If they had been sent 
twenty or fifteen minutes sooner the Redan would 
have been held, and we must ascribe to Sir William 
Codrington’s error the loss of the Redan at that 
time. This disappointment may have been advan- 
tageous. ‘The final capture of the place might 
have caused, in the explosion planned by the Rus- 
sians, a greater loss of life than that which oceurred ; 
but, on the other hand, it might have enabled the 
Allies to break the bridge and check the Russian 
retreat. These speculations have little to do with 
the subject. Sir William Codrington, we presume, 
had orders to use all his strength for the capture 
of the fort; but he did not, as the Royals were at 
his hand, and were not employed. ‘The affair, we 
fear, tended to shorten General Markham’s life; 
and the next thing we hear of General Codrington 
is his appointment to the supreme command. 

This is the Premier’s Commander. 

The Scotch Division was ordered to take the 
Redan next morning. They remained in the 
trenches during the night without their bonnets or 
caps, ready for the spring with the first dawning of 
day. Their general, an older though a stronger 
man than Codrington, was with them during the 
entire night. Nobody fears that Sir Colin Camp 
bell would not have been among his division to the 
last moment of the struggle. Colonel Sterling 
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would have acquired no distinction by a race back 
to his general during the fight. Sir Colin and his 
division might not have been victorious over the 
Redan; but the men and officers who returned 
would have been blameless in all eyes. 

Sir Colin Campbell would have been the people’s 
Commander. 

His life has been passed in active service. He 
is now in his 64th-year, but in activity, health, and 
strength equal to any man in the army; and, while 
health remains, age is a recommendation for supreme 
command. He was born in Glasgow, in the middle 
ranks of life ; but obtained a commission in the 6th 
Infantry in 1808. Vimiera was his first battle. 
He was with Sir John Moore in his advance into 
Spain, and retreat upon Corunna. He was distin- 
guished in that battle, where his great chief fell. 
He endured all that was to be suffered, except 
death, in the Walcheren expedition. He fought in 
the great battles in Portugal under Wellington, and 
probably remembered, while defending Balaklava 
during the last winter, the time that he passed 
behind the lines of Torres Vedrus. He twice 
volunteered to lead forlorn hopes against San 
Sebastian—was wounded in both engagements, and 
severely in the last, when the fortress was taken. 
He fought at Vittoria, and was again hit seriously 
at the passage of the Bidassoa. After the Penin- 
sular war, he served in America, during 1814; and, 
subsequently, in the West Indies, during the 
insurrection of 1823,in Demerara. He commanded 
the 98th regiment in the Chinese war; and with 
them captured Chin Kiang Foo. 

He was next fighting in India, in 1848, and 
commanded a division at Chiilianwallah, which, as 
near as possible, was a defeat, and only was made a 
victory at a loss greater than we sustained at the 
Redan, on the 8th of September. The battle was 
saved, we have learned, by the tact of Sir Colin 
Campbell. And his activity and energy rendered 
Goojerat, which was fought next month, a complete 
and decisive victory, as he followed the Sikhs for 
fifteen miles, and seized 158 pieces of artillery — 
not as chief, but as commander of a division. He 
was engaged to a very recent date in combats with 
the hill-tribes. He commanded at Peshawur, and 
fought and won Pung Poo, with 1,500 cavalry and 
artillery, against a force of 8,000 men. He put 
down another insurrection of hill-tribes in 1852, and 
won Iskakote with 3,000 against 8,000 men. 

He was a favourite with the late Sir Charles 
Napier,—and he resigned his lucrative command 
at Peshawur because he would not act under Lord 
Dalhousie’s young gentlemen—the political agents. 
He resembles Napier too much in decision and 
honesty to be a Horse-Guards’ man; but if any 
officer had done equal services to France that Sir 
Colin Campbell has rendered to Britain, he would 
have been long ere now a Marshal of the Empre. 
Yet Sir Colin Campbell only had the rank of 
Major-General when he was appointed to command 
the Highland Brigade in 1854. 

The battle of Alma is fresh in the remembrance 
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of the public; yet a very erroneous opinion exists 
in society, if the crisis in that fight was not crowned 
by the skilful leading of the Highland Brigade. 
Balaklava followed, and all that was well done was 
effected by Sir Colin Campbell, with his single 
regiment, the 93rd, and the heavy cavalry. The 
race of death was a splendid charge ; but the enemy 
were awed and cowed by the bullets of the 95rd, 
and the sabres of Scarlett’s heavy dragoons. 

All thoughtful men in this country trembled 
through last winter for the safety of Balaklava— 
where, according to the most powerful journal of 
the day, the Highland Brigade was laid up in 
lavender. That process consists in the Crimea in 
warding off and watching an enemy of ten times 
your numbers — sleeping under a wet tent on 
wet ground on alternate nights, and watching 
through the other nights in still wetter trenches ; 
but acting as a beast of burden during the day, 
over six to seven miles of mud three feet deep in 
some places—in some six. The task was com- 
pleted. The army was preserved. Liprandi was 
baffled ; for through their compact ranks, by day or 
night, in calm or storm, his spies could never 
apprise him of an open chink. Summer came and 
went. Sebastopol at last fell. But the armies 
were to pass the winter in huts and tents upon the 
spot where they had fought long; but while at the 
close of autumn the other divisions were still home- 
less, the commander of the Scotch division had 
provided for the comfort and health of his men. 

We have told all nearly that we know regarding 
these two officers, except that Sir William Cod- 
rington is the son of Sir Edward Codrington, who 
fought at Navarino—that untoward event, as the 
Duke of Wellington, looking farther than many 
statesmen into the future, designated the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish fleet. Sir William has been 
long in the Coldstream Guards. He has lived 
much in London. He is acquainted with leading 
public men of different parties; also he can speak 
fluently and well several different languages. His 
command may not turn out disastrous, and it may 
prove to be a succession of Redans, with good 
reasons now for his seat in the trenches. The 
Cabinet have assumed a responsibility which they 
should have avoided. But the people pay the 
money and provide the blood which may be wasted 
by blunders or a “masterly inactivity ;” because 
more soldiers die from disease than from fighting. 
They allow themselves to be guided by the 
Executive, and it proceeds upon influence. By a 
very pretty fiction the sovereign is deemed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces. By an equally 
reasonable adjustment, the monarch might be con- 
sidered a permanent Lord Chancellor. Behind 
these prerogatives of the Crown a vast number of 
abuses lurk and linger. We have no desire to see 
the real power of the Crown’ abridged ; but these 
pretences are not power. Once they had form and 
substance : now they have none. Henry VII. was 
his own Commander-in-Chief ; so, without doubt, 
was Robert Bruce; William LI. and the first and 
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second Georges were military men; but matters 
are now changed, and neither the grandfather nor 
the uncles of her Majesty while they reigned went 
forth to battle. 

Power must be vested in some quarter, and in 
this empire it is vested in the Sovereign; but the 
term means really the Cabinet, who say that we 
must not interfere with the prerogative—when they 
only mean that we should not trouble the stream 
of their patronage. By this deception they hedge 
around tlie Executive all that loyalty which is 
cheerfully conceded to the Sovereign; and thus 
the people have gradually become careless of the 
disposal of high offices under the Crown, as a 
matter 1 \t included in their business. 

But it may be included in their sufferings. In 
this instance, it may preface defeat and dishonour ; 
for although the commander of the Crimean army 
may turn out to be a military genius—a Marl- 
borough, a Napoleon, or a Wellington—yet is his 
appointment a leap in the dark, with ten chances 
to one that it ends in the ditch. 

The press discuss with some vehemence the 
question, whether Sir Colin Campbell returned 
to London on “urgent private business,” or in 
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displeasure at this proceeding. We would not be 
surprised that the latter explanation is the true 
solution of the case; but the people have a right 
to be displeased, for the matter involves both 
“urgent private” and urgent public business, and 
they should make their views intelligible to their 
rulers. 

Administrative Reform Associations have been 
formed in the metropolis and in other towns to 
secure the right men for the right places. This 
place, which we have referred to, is just now the 
most important to the country. The officer ap- 
pointed to it may be the most convenient man, but 
he is not the best man. He had no claim to the 
position ; for, as a general, he had done nothing— 
nothing whatever. He was certainly not equal in 
experience fo either General Barnard or Lord 
Rokeby. He had not evinced the bravery of 
General Eyre, or the devotion to duty of General 
Wyndham. Between him and Sir Colin Campbell 
there can be no comparison instituted. The ap- 
pointment is a mystery. Are the Administrative 
Reformers prepared to elucidate and to examine 
the mystery? If not—if they neglect or pass it 
over—they have no life in them. 
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You have “never once” stood—far up on high 
O’er the angry waves—’neath a clouded sky ; 
When the sober grey of the evening light 

Was fading away into dreary night, 

And the wind’s wild scream, as it whirled by, 
Seemed shriller to you than the wild gull’s cry, 
Sweeping away to their rock-girt home 

Through tempest, and mist, and the ocean’s foam. 


You have never stood—so richer art thou !— 

By a scene to see that will blanch the brow, 

And quicken the heart with a thousand fears ; 

For the rock which has met, for countless years, 
The green water’s wrath and the tempest’s shock, 
May tumble away at the very next stroke. 

For aye the last bushel o’erflows the sack, 

And aye the last straw breaks the camel’s back— 
And down you would go to the crabs and shrimps, 
And all the other molluscular imps, 

Who rather enjoy the very loud din 

Of wind and water as excellent fun; 

Giving ocean’s children a fair respite 

From the hooks and nets of your pleasant night. 
But as for you—though no glutinous sinner— 
You rather would meet them just at dinner, 

Than down among seaweed twenty feet deep, 


Where the turbots watch while the mermaids sleep. | 


So you make off from this very wild scene, 
With much to be heard and nought to be seen, 
For the clouds are dark and the mist is grey, 
No colour at all has the drenching spray, 





And the wind is harsh—and the wind is high, 
With nothing to do for the weary eye 

But to wait and watch for the rock-light’s glare, 
That telegraphs ever—beware—-beware ! 

For aye on the water has danger been, 

From much to be heard and nought to be seen. 


Now its quite the same with the things of “ state ” 
So wrapt and hid in the mists of fate ; 

Though well-nigh deafened with ceaseless patter, 
And scolding sereams, and a souless clatter— 
You never can make out what’s all the matter. 


You’ve been to Paris—of course you have been— 
To see the gems that were there to be seen 
From China’s rivers, from Japan’s island, 

Ice from the Pole, and flax from New Zealand— 
Silk from Calcutta, and rice from Bombay ; 
Prints from the Mersey, and tweeds from the Tay ; 
With loads upon loads of American notions— 
Reaping machines, and new febrile lotions ; 
Pictures struck by the sun in his blazes, 
Canadian butter and Vermont cheeses ; 
Spitalfields satins, and Paisley tartans ; 

Skins from a thousand Kamschatka martens ; 
Webs of the whitest Dunfermline napery ; 
Shreds from the webs of Prussian drapery ; 
Samples of small Viennese red tapery, 

That tripped the feet of our Lord John Russell, 
And roused the Commons in terrific bustle, 


When they found out their plenipotentiary— 
Earning six months in the penitentiary— 
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Set up six seats behind the Treasury 
Benches, to be a political pillory. 


You heard the words of that crowned magician, 
Whom Victor Hugo has styled Domitian, 
Junior ; and nephew to old Nero, 

Who sunk the republic under zero— 

Whom Ledru Rollin considers a creature 
Without one single humanity feature 

To soften the cast-metal countenance 

That stole the voters of /a belle France ; 

He said, while closing his Exhibition, 

In advance of winter’s inanition, 

For winter or summer war could not cease 
Till Europe won a respectable peace ; 

He begged the two or three doubting nations 
To occupy more becoming stations 

Than the level low of cold neutrality, 

Where right and wrong have the same equality 
Of “ sorrow-care-for-my-neighbour’’ dealing, 
The “ heartlet” against the conscience steeling, 
Cutting out all sentimental feeling 

Regarding the rights of nationalities, 

Or Austria’s theft of the Principalities, 

If it spares the stupid partialities 

Of kings for their own lame regalities ; 
Secures the crown and ensnares the peoples, 
Narrows the naves and uplifts the steeples. 
Without one word of circumlocution, 

The Parvenue told his resolution 

To bring king-kind to a prompt decision, 

Or pillory them for mankind’s derision— 
Because, as he said, war never can cease 
Without a very respectable peace. 


A respectable peace! but what means that ? 
According to Kossuth, ‘‘ quite round my hat,” 
Or “all in mine eye,” or this, or other— 

The adjective’s a confounded bother ; 

Still plenty to have and little to see— 

But Finland, Poland, and Georgia free, 

Is the sort of thing that the wide world needs— 
The permanent peace for which England bleeds. 
And the war goes on as the war began, 

And the Ingour runs as the Alma ran ; 

And our sailors fight, and our soldiers die ; 

Yet it is far from easy to tell you why. 

But Poland alive, and the Ukraine free— 

Oh! they could not pay to the mourning heart, 
To the pale wan cheek, and the tearful e’e 

Of all she has lost, but a hundreth part, 

Tn the dead who sleeps by the Euxine Sea. 

But freedom was ever baptised in blood, 

In the dungeon dark, where the scaffold stood ; 
Or the battle’s blast on the field or flood. 

And that heart is cold, as the northern ice, 
That would purchase a peace at any price. 
And that heart is true, as the northern steal, 
That values at less than the public weal 
whate’er it can lose on the battle-field, 

pat this earth has given, or earth can yield. 


Tis the ninth of November, cold and chill, 
And cheerlessly slippy in Ludgate-hill ; 
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King’s-street is sad if Houndsditch be gayer, 
For a Hebrew sheriff is chosen Lord Mayor; 
Walbrook weeps over its lost eggs and ham ; 
The civic procession is but a sham. 

Yet still there is hope in the Guildhall feast, 
And Lord John Russell goes there with the rest, 
Trusting to fortune, as evening flies, 

To give him a cast for the Colonies. 

But whenever he struggled his mind to speak 
A horrid impertinent pig would squeak ; 
Where it had come from, or where it rested, 
Are facts in some ventriloquist vested ; 
While ere their member waxed oracular, 

The voters reached the slang vernacular ; 
And, alas! for gratitude so unstable, 

His lordship was kissed at a Hebrew table ; 
And Lord Lansdowne said to Lord Palmerston, 
That the game was up with the good Lord John; 
And the very next day, on mischief bent, 
They wrote Mr. Herbert, November tenth,— 
* We had this honour, November the third, 
In reply to which we have not yet heard. 

Let bye-gones be bye-gones, very good friend ; 
We hope very soon all the wars will end; 
And, in the meantime, there’s the Colonies 
We offered to you as a peaceable prize. 
There nobody bleeds, and nobody fights ; 

And we need you much in the winter nights 
Of storm and debate in the House below. 

We earnestly beg that you won’t say no, 
Until you’ve consulted with S. G. O. 

But do not forget our second missal 

As you overlooked our first epistle ; 

And so we have still, the honour to be, 

As by seals and signatures you will see.” 


To this, in due course, Mr. H. replied 

That all breach of courtesy he denied, 

For he answered their former his first post, 
Whenever or how that letter was lost ; 

But as he employed a secretary, 

The copy inclosed would in no way vary 

From the answer lost. He observed, with pain, 
The use they had made, in a way profane, 

Of a sacred phrase—for an object vain— 
Which he trusted would never occur again :— 
“ Feast of St. Nemesis—Eve of St. Guy— 

Mr. Herbert reads what your Lordships say ; 
Yet can’t forget the peculiar way 

Of his leaving place on a former day- 

As thanks for the offer you make him now 

He warmly wishes you very well through 

The scrape he foresees—though he can’st assist ; 
Because for long it has been his intention 

To form an atom in Gladstone’s convention 
With Bright, and all those friends of the nation 
Who read, in shivers of condemnation, 

That the British raise such a sinful splore 

On good Saint Vladimer’s holy shore, 

And will not perceive that a despotism 

Is of Governments all, the optimism, 

And seeking to join with the Moscow church 
Leave Rome and Geneva down in the lurch, 
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But to tell the blind of colour is fudge 

And this is a subject you may not judge.” 
Lord Palmerston flung the letter down, 

With a gruesome scowl! and an angry frown ; 
And vowed, by all saints in the category, 

He’d look for some active, sprightly ‘Tory. 

Lord Stanley was working for the nation, 
Talking away upon education, 

Finishing a recondite prelection 

For an ultra scientific section, 

When the Premier called and took one cigar, 
Chatted largely of politics, wine, and war; 
And declared that “party” was quite to blame 
When any young nobleman, heir to fame, 

Was kept in the cold and low condition 

Of a fruitless, useless, opposition. 

But as for him, it would be a pleasure 

To move the State to another measure ; 

And there were the Colonies open now— 

If his noble friend would his genius bow, 

To the care of twenty infant nations, 

Placed over the globe, so many stations, 

That not one statesman in twenty could tell, 
Where all her Majesty’s subjects dwell. 

Lord Stanley, he simpered, he talked, and he smiled, 
For the young thing’s heart was but soon beguiled ; 
Says he, ‘I like your proposals rather, 

And, if you please, I will ask my father.” 

Lord Derby was not in a melting mood. 

So the young Lord Stanley could not be wooed ; 
He might have been wooed—but could not be won— 
For the rook may worship the rising sun ; 
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And the Premier’s plan going out in smoke, 
He turned again to the family stock ; 

And felt at once that the course was clear 
To take the respectable Labouchere. 

That Duke of Argyle, with his saucy smile, 
And his fiery hair, and his wretched bile, 
Seizes the office of Rowland Hill— 

For all is grist that is brought to the mill; 
Is chief surveyor of letter-carriers 

As Sir B. Hall! of ditchers and quarriers— ; 
Who labour to ruin our forest domains. 

Where the reckless spirit of mis-thrift reigns— 

And the Welshman watches bills for gildings 

And sculptures to cover o’er Barry’s buildings, 

But money is seven and a-half per cent., | 
And sugar is up in the firmament | 
Of speculative prices, where old wheat shines, 
Like a gem from the El Dorado mines, 

Brighter, and clearer, and colder than ice ; 

Drawing up towards it barley and rice ; 
While wages are low and labour is scant | 
And over the land creeps the shadow of want. 


Yet up on the mountain, over the plain, 
If the standard of freedom were waving— 
Giving Italy’s desolate hope again 
And the hosts of the cold Kaiser braving— 
Not from the workshop, the forge, or the loom, 
Where labour is melting and turning to gold, 
Would men hear even a whisper of gloom 
Till the light of freedom’s full day were come 
And the last Alma’s history were told, 
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Artek applications to the Earl of Elgin, Mr. Sydney 
Herbert, and Lord Stanley, all of whom declined to 
take the colonies under Lord Palmerston, he has 
found a Secretary in Mr. Labouchere, an expe- 
rienced politician, and also a family man ; that is, 
an adjunct to the long roll of the Sutherland rela- 
tives, who have been fortunate of late, having come 
in double for the last vacancies. ‘The Duke of 
Argyle, a son-in-law of the house, is Postmaster 
Geueral. The Duke is a very intelligent noble- 
man, decidedly superior to the common run of 
Postmaster Generals; but the place should have 
been given to Rowland Hill. We believe that the 
Duke of Argyle will do better than any other 
nobleman who could have been selected ; but he is 
inferior to Rowland Hill in postal knowledge. The 
Earl of Elgin would have been the best Secretary 
for the Colonies; and if the office was offered to 
him we regret that he did not accept its duties. 
The Cabinet amended by Lord Palmerston is the 
best that he can produce according to etiquette— 
the best possibly that we can command in con- 
sistence with old rule; yet he should enlarge the 
circle from which, by a sort of prescriptive right, 
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the Ministry are selected. Unless he adopt decisive 
action of that nature he may be the Minister of the 
Crown and two families, but not of the people. 

Sir Charles Napier has beaten down all opposi- 
tion in Southwark, and obtained an unopposed 
return. He is a member of excelent political prin- 
ciples, and a practical man. The small borough of 
Wells has decided by a majority of twenty-four 
against the Government candidate, Serjeant Kinglake. 

The French Exhibition has come to an end, 
The experiment has been successful, and the 
Austrians purpose to repeat it at Vienna in 1859, 
The king of Sardinia is now the lion of Paris, and if 
will meet the warmest possible reception in Eng- Hl 
land. Even many of the republican party consider 
him “ the hope of Italy.” 

The talk of war with the United States began 
and died out last month. The thunder on the 
subject is now low and distant. The Cabinet 
party in the States, like other people in warm berths, 
want to keep their places; and on the approach of 
an election they expected a little excitement to do 
them good. The facility whereby the people of | 
the States can be bribed by gasconades concern- : 
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ing war, is the most deplorable part of the 
matter. 

The rumoured adhesion of Sweden to the Western 
alliance against Russia is a mistake. The pro- 
ceeding is not likely to occur at the beginning of 
winter. Equally unfounded are the statements 
that Russia has offered terms of peace. The 
Prussian Court has been active in sounding all 
parties without yet, we suspect, getting bottom. 

The Russsian army in the Crimea still retains 
its positions as they stood on the 10th September. 
The two months lost have consisted of precious 
weather to a retreating foree. The Russians might 
all have been over Perekop ere now; and the 
generals evince small wisdom if they retain their 
position from a mere feeling of bravado. It is 
more likely that they still possess large stores of 
provisions. A vast quantity of the latter has been 
destroyed by an accidental fire, and a still larger 
quantity by the British cruisers in the sea of Azoff. 

The forcing of the Ingour by Omar Pasha’s army 
is the chief achievement of the last month. The 
battle occurred on the anniversary of Inkermann, 
and terminated favourably for the Turks ; who were 
certainly double in number to their enemies ; but 
the latter occupied an advantageous pesition, 
protected by an important river. The march of 
Omar Pasha gives hope for Kars. Notwithstanding 
the terrible defeat of the Russians on the 29th of 
September they still encircled the town, and at the 
date of the last accounts received from that city 
were digging out winter quarters. The vast 
quantities of snow falling at Kars must render this 
experiment doubly hazardous; but the Russians 
persevere, because they know that the garrison of 
Kars are in deep distress and want. We may 
hear next year how our Government propose to 
reward General Williams, and his Anglo-Indian 
officers, who have been the mind and spirit of this 
most important defence; and, happen whatever 
may, have shown that Silistria is not to be con- 
sidered a solitary incident in Turkish history, when 
the men are well led. 

At home, the high price of necessaries has 
caused much excitement during the month; but 
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prices are falling for food of all kinds. They will 
be high during the season; bué are likely to fall 
far under the existing scale of charges. 

At many meetingsout of doors, in populous 
districts, the Government have been urged to pro- 
hibit exportation, and establish public gramaries. All 
the grain we export is trivial. Corn speculators 
make much of that trade in their circulars, and 
little in their ledgers. They know that its oc- 
currence is very rare; and that the entire amount 
would not be felt on our markets. The establish- 
ment of public granaries at present would only 
bring new speculative buyers into the market. 

When corn is dear, wages are low, work is 
scarce. ‘This is the case at present; and attempts 
to reduce wages are leading to numerous strikes— 
painful to hear of, more painful to see—at this 
season, with the current price of wheat. 

The same end might be more gently produced 
by reducing the hours of labour for a time, and 
thereby economising in the prices of raw materials. 

Considerable surprise has been expressed with 
the appointment of Sir William Codrington to the 
command of the Crimea, and the temporary return 
of Sir Colin Campbell to this country. His recep- 
tion in the Scotch towns will be triumphant. If 
he wants the freedom of towns, the convention of 
Royal Burglis should confer them in mass. 
Glasgow is to give him a sword. Why a sword ? 
He has a good blade already. But let the sword be 
given,—yet how pause at steel? Why not give 
him clay or earth, as the friends of Lord Raglan are 
doing, or have done, to his family. 

We plead shameful and utter ignorance of this 
great soldier. We do not know if he be Whig, 
Tory, or Radical. We doubt if he knows himself. 
We cannot tell if he be married or unmarried— 
if he be the father of a small or a large family, or 
of none. But under any circumstances we recom- 
mend warmly a tribute in earth. As a careful and 
kind-hearted general no man deserves it better. 

We rejoice that the Monument to the memory 
of Professor Wilson is not to linger, like many 
other objects, to the next generation, but will be 
promptly set up. 
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Professor Wilson’s Works. Vol. 2. Edinburgh: 
W. Blackwood and Son. 
Tus second volume comprehends that portion of 
the “Noctes Ambrosiane” written by the late 
Professor Wilson from July, 1827, to May, 1530, 
embracing an exciting period to the gentlemen of 
the *‘ Noctes”—that, namely, when Catholic Eman- 
cipation was carried. Some objections have been 
taken to the republication of matter affecting in- 
dividuals which, written rapidly, without full in- 
formation, may lead to unjust conclusions. These 
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objections will be entertained against the contents 
of the second volume by the friends of Burke and 
Hare, or even, perhaps, by Dr. Knox; but, gene- 
rally, no reason exists for the suppression of these 
“ Noctes.” Many reasons may be adduced for 
their separate publication. One of the chief is the 
pleasure to be derived from their perusal. They 
were dashed off with great rapidity; but we re- 
member nothing of their kind, in recent literature, 
to rival them. Professor Wilson’s Shepherd is 
the best talker in Lowland Scotch that we have 
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ever had. Nobody else has used the vernacular 
with similar success. The Shepherd of the 
“‘Noctes” has been described as a far abler man 
than the original. It would have been difficult 
for the latter to cope with his shadow. He was 
not often political, but always poetical. He 
cast a poetical tinge over all sorts of subjects. His 
dealings with common things form the grand re- 
commendation of the man. The following finding 
of sermons in gowans is his style :— 


North. James, you are very pale—very white about the 
gills—are you well enough? ‘Turn up your little finger. 
Pale! Nay, now they are more of the colour of my hat— 
as if 

In the scowl of Heaven, his face 

Grew black as he was speaking. 
The shadow of the thunder-cloud threatening the eyes of his 
imagination, has absolutely darkened his face of clay. He 
seems at a funeral—James ! 

Shepherd. Whare’s the moral? What's the use of thun- 
der, except in a free country? There’s nae grandeur in the 
terror of slaves flingin themsels doun on their faces amang 
the sugarcanes in atornawdo. But the low, quick beatin 
at the heart o’ a free man, a bauld-faced son o’ liberty, when 
simultawneous flash aud crash rends natur to her core,— 
why, tha flutter, sir, that does homage to a power aboon us, 
exalts the dreadful magnificence o’ the instruments that 
Power employs to subjugate our sowls to his sway, that 
makes thunder and lightnin, in sic a county as England and 
Scotland, sublime. 

North. The short and the long of the matter seems to be, 
James, that when it thunders you funk. 

Shepherd. Yes, sir, thunder frightens me into my senses. 

North. Well said, James—well said. 

Shepherd. Heaven forgive me—but ten out o’ the eighteen 
wakin hours, I am an atheist. 

North, And I, 

Shepherd. And a men. Pair, pitifu’, ungratefu’, and 
meeserable wretches that we are—waur than worms. An 
atheist’sa godless man. Sweep 2’ thoughts ’o his maker out 
o’ ony man’s heart—and what better is he, as lang’s the 
floor o’ his being continues bare, than an atheist ? 

North. Little better, indeed. 

Shepherd, Tenvy—I honour—I venerate—I love—I bless 
the man, who, like the patriarchs of old, ere sin drowned 
the world, ever walks with God. 

North. James, here we must not get too solemn. 

Shepherd. That’s, true; and let me hope that I’m no sae 
forgetfu’ as I fear. In this season 0’ the year; especially 
when the flowers are a’ seen again in lauchin flocks ower 
braes, like children returnin to school after a lang snaw, | 
can wi’ truth avoo, that the sicht o’ a primrose is to me like 
the soun’ o’ a prayer, and that I seldom walk alone by my- 
sel for half a mile, without thochts sae calm, and sae serene, 
and sae humble, and sae gratefu’ that I hope I’m no deceivin 
mysel noo when I venture to ca them—religious, 

North. No, James, you are not self-deceived—poetry melts 
into religion. 

Shepherd. It is religion, Sir; for what is religion but a 
clear—often a sudden—insicht accompanied wi’ emotion, into 
the dependence o’ a’ beauty and a’ glory on the Divine 
Mind! A wee bit dew-wat gowany, as it maks a scarcely 
perceptible sound and stir, which it often does amang the 
grass, that loves to shelter but not to hide the bonny earth- 
born star glintin up sae kindly wi’ its face into mine, while 
by good fortune my feet touched it not, has hundreds o” 
times affected me as profoundly as ever did the sun himsel 
setting in a’ his glory—as profoundly—and oh! far mair 
tenderly, for a thing that grows and grows and becomes every 
hour mair and mair beautifu’, and then hangs fixed for a 
season in the perfection o’ its lovely delicht, and then—wae 
is me! begins to be a little dim—and then dimmer and dim- 
mer, till we feel that it is indeed—in very truth, there’s nae 
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denyin’t — fading — fading — fadi 
Oh, sir! sic an existence as that has an overwhelmin analogy 
to our ain life—and that I hae felt—nor doubt I that you, 
my dear sir, hae felt it too—when on some saft sweet silent 
incense-breathing morning o” spring—far awa, 
frae the smoke o’ ony human dwellin’, and walkin ye cared 
na, nor kent na whither—sae early that the ground-bees 
were bat beginning to hum out o’ their bikes—when, I say, 
some flowers suddenly attracted the licht within your ee, wi” 
a power like that o’ the loadstone, and though, perhaps, the 
commonest o’ the flowers that beautify the braes o’ Scotland 
—only, as I said, a bit ordinary gowan—yet what a sudden 
rush o’ thochts and feelings overflowed your soul at the 
simple sight! while a nature becam for a moment ower- 
spread wi’ a tender haze belongin not to herself, for there 
was naething there to bedim her brightness, but existin only 
in your ain twa silly een, sheddin in the solitude a few holy 
tears. 

North. James, I will trouble you for the red-herrings. 


Even the Shepherd’s dirge and soliloquy over the 
degeneracy of the times may be borne, for its 
beauty and truth in many parts, although it 
originated in a mistake, to which all men are 
liable. The post brought the London papers, and 
Christopher North tore the cover from the Standard, 
which was then his especial favourite, and went on 
irrespective of the Shepherd, and inattentive to the 
eloquence of his discourse. That is no reason 
why others, with more light, and probably less 
respect for the Standard, should fall into the same 
error; and therefore we shall listen to the wisdom 
of the Shepherd :— 


Shepherd. His mind’s weakened. Millions o’ reasonable 
creatures at this hour perhaps—na—no at this hour—but 
a’ this evenin—readin newspapers! And that’s the philo- 
sophy o’ human life! London sendin out, as frae a great 
reservoir, rivers o’ reports, spates o’ speculations to inundate, 
to droon, to deluge the hail island! I hear the torrents 
roarin, but the soun fa’s on my ear without stunnin my 
heart. There comes a drought and they are a’ dry, 
Catholic Emancipation! Stern shades o’ the old Covenanters, 
methinks I hear your voices on the moors and the moun- 
tains! Bat weep not, wail not—though a black cloud seems 
to be hanging over all the land! Still will the daisy, “ wee 
modest crimson tipped flower !” bloom sweetly on the green 
sward that of yore was reddened wi’ your patriot, your 
martyr blood. Still will the foxglove, as the silent ground- 
bee bends doun the lovely hangin bells, shake the pure tears 
of heaven over your hallowed graves. Though annual fires 
run along the bonny bloomin heather, yet the shepherds ne'er 
miss the balm and brightness still left at mornin to meet 
them on the solitary hills, The sound of psalms rise not 
now, as they sublimely did in those troubled times, from a 
tabernacle not built with hands, who’s side walls were the 
rocks and cliffs, its floor the spacious sward, and its roof the 
eternal heavens. But from beneath many a lowly roof of 
house, and hut, and hovel, and shielin, and sylvan cosy bield, 
ascend the humble orisons of poor and happy men, who, 
when comes the hour of sickness or of death, desire no other 
pillow for their swimming brain than that Bible, which to 
them is the book of everlasting life, even as the sun is the 
orb of the transitory day. And to maintain that faith is 
now, alas, bigotry and superstition! The Bible is to take 
care of itself. If it cannot, let it perish! Let innocence 
and virtue, and truth and knowledge and freedom all take 
care of themselves, and let all their enemies seek, as they 
will, insidiously to seduce, openly to outrage ;—for if they 
cannot stand fast against all the powers of evil, they deserve 
to die. And this, it seems, is—Christian doctrine! ‘It may 
be held sae in great cities, where sin sits in high places, 
where the weak soon become worthless, and the worthless 
wicked, and the wicked blind; bat never, never will it be the 
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creed of the dwellers on the gracious bosom of nature—of 
those who, whether among spacious tree-sprinkled plains 
made beautifu’ and solemn wi’ a hundred church towers and 
cathedrals, at work or in pastime, lift up a gaze, bold before 
man but meek before God, to the blue marbled skies of merry 
and magnificent England !—of those who, beneath mist and 
cloud, wanderin through lonely regions whose silence hears 
but the eagle’s cry or the torrent’s roar, as they pass by the 
littlekirk onthe knowe, let their softened een follow up the spire, 
till from its sun-licht point momentarily glancin through the 
gloom, they muse on the storm-driftin heavens, through 
which shines as brightly as in the fairest clime the eye o’ 
the all-seeing God. Bot where am I? In the silence 
I thocht it was the Sabbath—and that I was in the 
forest. High thochts and pure feelings can never come 
amiss—either in place or in time. Folk that hae been 
praying in a kirk may lauch withouten blame, when they 
hae left the kirkyard. Silly thochts maun never be allowed 
to steal in amang sacred anes—but there never can be ony 
harm in sacred thochts stealing in amang silly anes. A bit 
bird singin by itsel in the wilderness has sometimes made me 
amaist greet, in a mysterious melancholy that seemed wafted 
towards me on the solitary strain frae regions beyond the 
grave. But it flitted away with silence and in twa or three 
minutes I was singin ane o’ my ain cheerful—nay funny 
sangs—~—Mr. North, I say, will ye never a dune reading at 
that Stannard ? 


The “ Noctes,” in addition to the cardinal and 
leading virtue of being pleasant reading, provide 
this generation with a superficial summary of the 
past—not the less delightful that it is not deep. 
They date before the degenerate days of railway’s. 
The number of steam-boats in their time was even 
restricted. The James Watt, Leith to London, 
occasionally beat the mail. Of telegraphs there 
were none working by electricity ; and we do not 
even recollect that there were lucifer matches. 
The Spectator was young, innocent, and vigorous. 
The two last characteristics may still belong to it. 
But there are changeless affairs. The Times was 
then as now, old, bold, and audacious, while the 
Globe, as now and ever was, able and moderate. 
The notices of the literary and public characters of 
the time are generally marked by the good-natured 
tendencies of the Professor. Exceptions, of course, 
occur and they are severe; but they were often 
deserved. Hazlitt was one of the then living 
enemies of North. The feeling was not absolutely 
reciprocated—for the Professor could afford not 
to hate a critic; but he once or twice touched 
Hazlitt more heavily than the essayist could bear 
with patience. No respectable man, wrote Hazlitt, 
now mentions “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Why, 
then, say the speakers in the “ Noctes,” do you 
perpetually write of it? The consequence, upon 
your own showing, is that you are not a respectable 
man. 

The republication of Wilson’s contributions to 
the “‘ Noctes,” was not only justifiable but desirable. 
The information woven into them deserves preserva- 
tion in a separate form; for they contain notices of 
all the events and all the men of whom or which we 
talked in those days, knocked off like the pictures of 
the sun—quite true, but with an occasional tinge 
from a clouded medium. Professor Wilson was a 
party man—the least assailable man in his party,— 
a person with granite opinions, whose political creed, 











like Gibraltar, was impregnable; but he was an 
honest and generous foe or friend ; and even if the 
‘ Noctes,” are to be considered the productions of a 
giant in sportive mood, their reappearance has been 
welcomed with that gratification by the press 
which amply vindicates its propriety. 





The Song of Hiawatha. By Henny Wapswoxrtn 
Lonerettow. David Bogue: London. 


LonGrELLow, the American poet, has many ad- 
mirers in this country who say that the song of 
“‘ Hiawatha,” the younger, is also the chief of his 
works, 
The style of his principal poems, continued in 
“ Hiawatha,” evinces great power of speech—a 
mastery over words, in handling them, that is itself 
a rare talent; but the result is not perfectly 
agreeable. The riches of his “song,” like gold, 
are beneath the surface, or, though sparkling in the 
sand, require some labour to find. ‘“ Hiawatha” 
was sent by Gitche Munito, the great spirit, to teach 
arts and agriculture to the Indians of the forests. 
When the white man’s canoe came over the great 
salt water, he departed to the westward, “ into the 
fiery sunsets,” “into the purple vapours,’ com- 
mending to his people the pale-faced teachers as 
‘messengers from the Master of Life.’’ This is the 
tradition; and the centre of the poem is the 
narrative of Hiawatha’s struggle with Mondamin, 
whom he met in the forest while fasting for his 
people :— 
On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted ; 
From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half-open eyelids, 
Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 
On the dizzy, swimming landscape, 
On the gleaming of the water, 
On the splendour of the sunset. 
And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendour of the sunset ; 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden, 
Standing at the open doorway, 
Long he looked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form and features, 
And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the South-Wind in the tree-tops, 
Said he, “O my Hiawatha! 
All your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumph in the battle, 
Nor renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations. 
“From the Master of Life descending 
I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn yon and instruct yon, 
How by struggle and by labour 
You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me!” 
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They wrestled together for three days without 
any apparent advantage to Hiawatha; but at the 
close of the third day— 


Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 

Till the darkness fell around them, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fen-lands, 
Uttered her load cry of famine, 

And Mondamir paused to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there, 
In his garments green and yellow ; 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

And he cried, “ O Hiawatha! 
Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me, 
And the Master of Life, who sees us, 
He will give to you the triumph!” 

Then he smiled, and said “ To-morow 
Is the last day of your conflict, 

Ts the last day of your fasting. 

You will conquer and o’ercome me ; 
Make a bed for me to lie in, 

Where the rain may fall upon me, 
Where the sun may come and warm me ; 
Strip these garments green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth, and make it 

Soft and loose and light above me. 

** Let no hand disturb my slumber, 

Let no weed nor worm molest me, 
Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 
Come to haunt me and molest me, 
Only come yourself to watch me, 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine.” 

And thus saying, he departed. 


Hiawatha conquered according to his rival’s 
prophecy, and obeyed his orders. The result may 
have been anticipated, for Mondamin was the 
Indian corn—the kind friend of men in all the 
regions of the southern temperate climes. 


Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 
Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it; 

Kept the dark mould soft above it, 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects, 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 

And before the Summer ended 

Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 

And in long, soft, yellow tresses ; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, “It is Mondamin! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!”’ 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And Iagoo, the great boaster, 

Showed them where the maize was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision, 

Of his wrestling and his triumph, 

Of this new gift to the nations, 

Which should be their food for ever. 








And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernals 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 

Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 

Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the people 

This new gift of the Great Spirit. 


The “ Song of Chibiabos ” is the best writing in 
a poem, that is, we think, decidedly the finest that 
Longfellow has produced ; and the following verses 
seem to be the gem of all his published poetry: — 


And the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang in accents sweet and tender, 
Sang in tones of deep emotion, 

Songs of love and songs of longing ; 
Looking still at Hiawatha, 
Looking at fair Langhing Water, 
Sang he softly, sang in this wise : 

“Onaway! Awake, beloved ! 
Thou the wild-flower of the forest ! 
Thou the wild-bird of the prairie ! 
Thon with eyes so soft and fawn-like ! 

“If thou only lookest at me, 

I am happy, I am happy, 
As the lilies of the prairie, 
When they feel the dew upon them! 

“ Sweet thy breath is as the fragrance 
Of the wild-flowers in the morning, 

As their fragrance is at evening, 
In the Moon when leaves are falling. 

“ Does not all the blood within me 
Leap to meet thee, leap to meet thee, 
As the springs to meet the sunshine, 
In the Moon when nights are brightest. 

“ Onaway ! my heart sings to thee, 
Sings with joy when thou art near me, 
As the sighing, singing branches 
In the pleasant Moon of Strawberries ! 

“When thou art not pleased, beloved, 
Then my heart is sad and darkened, 
As the shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows on it! 

“ When thou smilest, my beloved, 
Then my troubled heart is brightened, 
As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rivers, 

“ Smiles the earth, and smile the waters, 
Smile the cloudless skies above us, 
But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me! 

“T myself, myself! behold me! 
Blood of my beating heart, behold me ! 
O awake, awake, beloved ! 

Onaway ! awake, beloved!” 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 

Sang his song of love and longing. 


The publisher has issued two editions of this 
poem. One of them is very cheap, but both are 
very good in paper aud typology. 





Specimens of Greek Anthology. Translated by 
Major Ropgat Gutuaiz Macorzcor, 

WE read, some time ago, a volume of translations 

under the title of “ Indian Leisure,” Wh fase gen- 
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private circulation, but he will not be offended at 
the use which we propose to make of a few selec- 
tions from them. With rather extraordinary 
modesty Mr. Macgregor says that he is not a Greek 
scholar; and that appears to be the only error in 
his specimens—at least, the only one which we 
can detect. The first extract is from ‘“ Carphylis” 
—a name scarcely ever, or not often heard :— 


One from the shore who fish’d with line and hook, 
The bald head of a shipwrecked stranger took. 
Pitying the trunkless dead, his kindness gave, 
Though dug with spadeless hand, a decent grave, 
And digging found—O, may the just still reap 
Such prize of piety—a golden heap ! 

The moral in our six lines is not excelled by 
one of a different character in the next, and one 
not inapplicable, we regret to say, at present in 
same parts of England, although that Agathias 
reproved it. 


A farmer, in the ground when sown his seed, 
Ask’d an astrologer with rev’rent air, 

If favourable seasons should succeed 

And the full ears a golden harvest bear ? 
He, with bent fingers, mystic symbols spread 
Over a chequered board, and darkly said: 
“Tf earth in very deed be duly wet, 

Nor flowers that run to stalk alone beget, 
And if the frost the furrow shall not break, 
If nor the rising sheaf the hailstorms shake, 
Nor fawns consume, nor any failure be 

Of air or earth, then, from the stars I see, 
Your harvest will be good, of weighty ear, 
And well got in. The locusts only fear.” 


If living soothsayers would only fence their pre- 
dictions with the care of the Greek, they would do 
well. Here follows a plain, practicable, and sensi- 
ble advice regarding the choice of a wife :— 


Cernus, we wish our horses, sheep, and kine 
Should come of a good stock and healthy line. 
But men, good men, if gold they but acquire, 
Wive the weak daughter of a worldly sire, 
Women refuse not, rather choose, instead 

Of virtuous poor, with the bad rich to wed. 
Wealth, honour’d thus of all, confounds the race, 
And mingles bad with good, noble with base. 


And the address of Archilochus to his soul may 
be employed by any other person to the present 
day. 

O soul, my soal, though tost by care, 
Whence chance of rest is hard and rare, 
Keep up, protect thyself, and throw 

A manly breast to meet thy foe. 

Where worst his arms and ambush threat 
Possess thee, firm and fearless, yet ; 

To no proud boasts, when victor, borne, 
By no despair, when vanquish’d, torn ; 
Joy not too loud when life is glad, 

Nor sink too low when days seem bad, 
But still preserve the proper mean 
Each perilous extreme between. 


The lines of Palladas on the immortality of the 
soul are very pleasant. 


The body is a suff’ring of the soul, 
Necessity’s stern load to Fate’s sure goal, 

A punishment by torture, a strong chain, 
From whose sore clog releas’d by death again 
The immortal spirit, plum’d on high its wings, 
To light eternal, in God’s presence, springs. 
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And very like them are those of Agathias on 


posthumous fame. 


Columns and sculptured scrolls, the painter’s art, 
Long as life lasts to those who own impart 

A conscious wealth; but such vain glories shed 
No profit on the spirits of the dead. 

But virtue, even there, and wisdom’s grace 
Unite, and here hold memory’s best place. 

Thus Plato, Homer, pride themselves alone 

On wisdom, not in canvas nor in stone. 

Happy whose deathless memories remain 

In clever books instead of portraits vain ! 


We cannot close our extracts without expressing 
a wish that the specimens may be followed by the 
stock. The style of the translations almost vouches 
for their fidelity. And the execution is very 
spirited—the amusement of an author who com- 
bined the qualities of a soldier and a scholar, a 
banker and a poet. 





Pictures from Cuba. By Wrttam Hurwsvr. 
London: Longman & Co. 


Tus sinall volume forms the 90th part of the 
“Traveller’s Library.” The entire series has been 
edited with so much care that admission into the 
roll is almost a guarantee that the author has some- 
thing to say on his subject and can say it well. 
Mr. Hurlbut is a citizen of the United States, and 
he writes in an easy, flowing style, and while in 
Cuba looked around him, but he is not a pro- 
slavery man. His fellow-citizens, we hope, have 
read the following passage :— 


Man is at once the crown and the curse of earth. Human 
love may lend perfume to Paradise itself; human hate may 
make the desert more dreadful. Not for their snow are the 
wastes of Siberia most fearful—deadlier vapours than rise 
from her swamps taint the sweet air of the south. Within 
the shadow of the Pyramids the squalid Fellah skulks; the 
queen of the Antilles is a queen of slaves, 

I have called the great estates of Cuba principalities. 
Feudal lordships they too truly are. We cross the ocean to 
stare, in the self-complacent pride of liberty, upon the crum- 
bling ruins of Raglan and of Baden, seeing in those grim 
walls, which nature’s ivy and man’s romance have so softly 
veiled, the outward shape and shell of life long since extinct. 
Yet, here, near by our northern homes, that life is active 
still, as stern and strong as ever. ‘Stone walls do nota 
prison make.” ‘ Custom,” cried Tenfelsdrockh, “ doth make 
dotards of usall. ‘The paladin Orlando, the traitor Ganelon, 
are busy still in their divers paths, only serving or deceiving 
now a foolish magnanimous public, instead of a foolish mag- 
nanimous Charlemagne. ‘The stone walls of cruel law, and 
prejudice, and passion, were the true prisons of the poor, 
the true castles of the great in the old feudal days. They 
are standing now in the new world, with guarded battlements, 
and drawbridge lifted, and deep, dangerous moat. Those 
features which make the retrospect of feudalism “ romantic,» 
are not wanting to charm sentimental travellers into a hal¢ 
admiration of modern slavery. 


We hear frequently of the beauty of Cuba. Mr. 
Hurlbut affords us some glimpses of its patriots. 
Placido was evidently a great man. 

In 1844, particulars of an intended insurrection of the 
coloured population came from various sources to the ears of 


the supreme authority in Cuba, and seemed to demand in- 
vestigation. Everything like a representative body having 
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been abolished by Tacon, there was no apparent way open 
for consulting with the Creoles on the subject. 

The Captain-General coolly resolved to settle the business 
by military commissions, and immediately let loose upon the 
island a horde of inferior officials, who proceeded to collect 
testimony, and to inflict punishment, after the fashion of the 
“process of the Templars” or “ Jeffrey’s campaign.” Num- 
bers of free persons of colour, and of slaves, died under the 
lash. Many others were summarily shot, and such infamous 
excesses were committed by the fiscals as beggar belief. The 
victims of this dreadful persecution were stripped of their 
property, and the crown officers (with a few honourable 
exceptions) soon converted their system of terror into a grand 
financial expedient. White creoles and foreigners were not 
exempted from this pestilence of power, and the planters 
were compelled to ransom their slaves, at great cost, from the 
hands of a tribunal which arrested without accusation, and 
condemned without inquiry. The conspicuous position of 
Placido among his people marked him out as an early victim, 
It is not improbable that Placido may have been concerned 
in the conspiracy which there is really reason to suppose was 
then organizing ; and though he contemptuously denied many 
of the charges brought against him, he does not appear to 
have shrunk from maintaining the right of the negroes to 
rise against oppression. He was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be shot. He behaved in prison with great propriety and 
composure, and won the admiration of the numbers who 
visited him. In the intervals of his preparation for death 
he composed some of his finest poems, particularly his prayer 


to God. 


The lines addressed to his mother on the eve of 
his execution are truly beautiful :— 


A letter which Placido sent to his wife, on the night be- 
fore his death, is worthy of a place beside the more famous 
one which Padilla wrote in circumstances so similar. 

And thus the despised labourer bade farewell to his 
mother :— 


The appointed lot has come upon me, mother, 
The mournful ending of my years of strife— 

This changing world I leave, and to another, 

In blood and terror, goes my spirit’s life— 

But thou, grief smitten, cease thy mortal weeping, 
And let thy soul her wonted peace regain. 

I fall for right, and thoughts of thee are weeping, 
Across my lyre, to wake its dying strain— 

A strain of joy and gladness, tree, unfailing 

All glorious and holy, pure, divine 

And innocent, unconscious as the wailing 

I uttered at my birth, and I resign, 

Even now, my life : even now descending slowly 
Faith’s mantle holds me to my slumbers holy. 
Mother, tarewell, God keep thee and for ever. 

On the morning of June 28, Placido was led with nine- 
teen others to the Plaza of Matanzas. He passed to his 
death like an Indian chief, chanting for a death-song his own 
noble prayer. He was to suffer first, stepped into the 
square, knelt with unbandaged eyes, and gave the signal to 
the soldiers. When the smoke rolled away, ‘it was seen 
that he had only been wounded, and had fallen in agony to 
the ground. A murmur of pity and horror ran through the 
crowd, but Placido, slowly rising to his knees, drew up his 
form proudly, and cried in a broken voice, “ Farewell, 
world, ever pitiless to me! Fire! here!” raising his hand to 
his temples. 

Possibly this dark history may not yet have rounded to its 
close. Men like Toussaint and Placido fall not obscurely 
nor unavenged, ‘Their friends are 


exultations, agonies 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


Placido was a mulatto, and his character was 
formed in an island where a reading man is con- 
sidered insane, and where priests and people 
despise together the common injunctions of 
morality. 








Greece and the Greeks. EH. Anovt. Thomas 
Constable & Co. : Edinburgh. 


Tuis work forms the ninth volume of “ Constables 
Miscellany’—a serial which from the size of 
the volume, aims apparently at a life of substantial 
usefulness. M. About is a French author. His 
sketches of Greece and the Greeks are very lively 
and piquant. We are very sorry that the people 
have not earned a better character from their 
visitor; but he goes into details with such confi- 
dence and apparent ease that we are afraid he 
knows all concerning them that an author needs 
to know, and more, perhaps, than About found for 
his comfort. 

In order to buy you must sell. That seems 
M. About’s notion ; and he is right, but the Greeks 
declined to act upon it. 


For more than twenty years Greece has existed on agri- 
culture and commerce, without manufactures. 

As long as she has no manufactories—and she will not 
have any for a long time—she will be tributary to the 
countries which have them, and will import manufactured 
goods. 

There must be no idea of extemporising a manufacture in 
the least industrious country on earth—capital, men, and 
time would be expended their in vain. I do not see any 
harm in this little kingdom continuing for another century 
or two to buy the produce of foreign munufactories, provided 
that it finds, by means of agriculture and commerce, the 
money necessary to pay for them. 

The day that Greece shall export fifty million’s worth of 
silk, valonia, wines and currants, she may, without incon- 
venience, buy every year fifty millions worth of ironware 
and woven fabrics. 

Up to the present time she has exported about half as 
much goods as she has imported, and she has lost every year 
more than ten millions of money. If it is desired that the 
country should re-estblish itself, the exportatation must be 
balanced by the importation—not by diminishing the quantity 
imported, for those things are necessary for the consumption 
of the people; but by increasing the quantity of that ex- 
changeable produce which exportation will take away, 


But they must get money somehow—otherwise 
they could not pay; and visitors from the west 
spend a good deal of money in Greece now. The 
Greeks have a staple commodity in old ruins. 

We pardon the Greeks for their love of gardens. 
It reminds one of Newington. M. About, we fear, 
dwells in a house of seven flats, like something in 
the High-street. 


Greece is in want for necessaries, she consoles herself with 
superfluities. 

For many years not a house has been built in Athens 
without the addition of a small pleasure-garden. Private indi- 
viduals, the poorest, and the most in debt, allow themselves the 
pleasure of cultivating a few orange-trees and a few flowers, 
Never in their gardens do they leave a space for the cultiva- 
tion of kitchen vegetables; they would think themselves 
dishonoured, if they discovered behind their house a stealthy 
onion, or a sneaking cabbage. With them vanity is stronger 
than self-interest and want. 

A garden, however, costs a good deal. Shrubs, one with 
another, cost two drachms each at the Greek nursery gardens, 
or the Genoese Botlaro. If vegetable mould is required, it 
must be bought; if one wants to water the trees (and the 
trees all want to be watered), a conduit, must be bought for 
two hundred drachms a year, which the municipality sells 
without warranting it; for the peasants turn off the water 
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from the aqueducts for the benefit of their own fields; or else 
a Maltese must be paid two drachras and a half a day to draw 
water from the well. 

The trees often require renewing; the heat decimates 
them regularly every summer; it would seem as if they were 
subject to fevers like men. 


But the antipathy to cabhage is decidedly bad. 
A man with a garden should always grow red cab- 
bage for pickles, if he cannot use them in any way 
less gentecl. And here is a sorry account of 


Greek farming. 


We were standing ‘n the middle of the garden, near an 
oleandor which Capo d’Istria had formerly planted with his 
own hands. “There,” said the Italian, “is the only thing 
which has prospered.” Two of the seven students of the 
school came and brought us some bouquets of roses. ‘“* Do 
you think, I inquired of their professor, “ that these young 
people will one day profit by your lessons? Do they under- 
stand what you teach them ?’* “ They understand sufficiently,” 
he replied ; “ you must already know, that it is not under- 
standing that they are deficient in. But when they have 
well understood, they go and explain to the others what they 
have just learned ; it never comes into their head to apply 
it. You see that plot offlax? It has been the admiration 
of all the inliabitants of Argos and Nanplia. They used to 
ask me, ‘of what use are those little blue flowers? I ex- 
plained how the stalk of the flax is gathered, steeped, and 
crushed ; how this little plant, with blue flowers, can yield a 
thread, finer, softer, and more durable than all they make 
with their cotton. They used to exclaim, ‘Ah, really, that 
is curious! one sees something new every day! I will tell 
that to my grandfather ; he will be mach astonished!’ Not 
one ever thought of asking me for some seed.” 


The men of Athens in Paul’s time over again— 
listening always for something new. 





Hughe’s Reading Lessons. First Book. London: 
Longman. 
Hughe’s Reading Lessons. Second Book. London : 
Longman, 
Tue reproach of inferiority in our educational 
aids to France or Germany, will surely soon be 
wiped away. In books like these, our school 
literati show that they have got upon the right 
tract. The methods of Bell and Lancaster are 
carried up to the seminaries of our middle classes, and 
even the public-school pedagogue abandons the 
dry formule of Mangnell and Pinnock. In their 
First and Second Reading Books we discover no 
fault but a slight excess of didactic teaching. The 
scientific and historical portions are written with 
simplicity, and for their accuracy the names of the 
writers are a guarantee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Kitty Lawson and Stanhope Burleigh are Nos. 1 
and 2 of “ Blackwood’s London Library” (London: 
J. Blackwood). ‘The former, by Augustus May- 
hew, is a tale of Bethnal-green life—not more 








sombre, we believe, than the scenes from which 
it is drawn, but relieved in its powerful interest 
by touches of humour and kindness native to the 
weavers and pigeon-fanciers of that dark region. 
“Helen Dhu” is the nominal author of the other 
volume—an American tale of “the Jesuits in our 
homes”—really a know-nothing novel. People 
who are only to be excited against mysterious cri- 
minals, will applaud the book; for ourselves, we 
think the Jesuits as much more clever as they are 
less melodramatic than this unscrupulous romancist 
and caricaturist makes them out. Fletchers Ladies’ 
Memorandum Book and Poetical Miscellany for 1856 
(London: Longman), leads off with a story by 
Mrs. Gaskell, and follows up the usual contents of 
a pocket-book-with another story by Miss Frances 
Brown, a capital collection of poetry original and 
selected, duly varied with vignette illustrations. 
A black-edged note informs us of the recent death 
of the proprietor of this well-established annual. 
It promises to fare better in the hands of his suc- 
cessor than is usual with hereditary editorships. 
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